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EDITORS. 


HAT is primary education? It cer- 
tainly is not the old time a 3 abs, ¢ 
b ebs, i b ibs ; it is not cramming 
into the mouths of ignorant chil- 
dren the sublime truths of church 
doctrine, in the shape of creeds 
and catechisms ; but it is giving the moral, mental, and 
physical natures of young people such stimulus as will 
cause them to grow up into God-fearing, country-loving, 
and sin hating, capable men and women. 


> 


It is a most excellent sign that the constant tendency 
in recent education is to give less and less importance 
to the examination, and more and more to teaching. 
The time is rapidly passing when the hearer of recita- 
tions will find any place in which to exercise his calling. 
The nearer this day approaches the less shall we hear 
about the rod, and all other artificial ways of increasing 
perfunctory work, and the more shall we meet the live 
teacher who stimulates thought by its attractive presen- 
tation. 





° 

In a sort of general way the people believe in edu- 
cation, but exactly what education few can tell. This 
could not be expected, for the metes and bounds of 
school work have not been fixed. It is known in a 
general way what traits an educated person ought to 
exhibit, but it is often exceedingly uncertain. Yet edu- 
cation is a subject upon which the last word never can 
be said. But this general notion that the schools must 
be maintained is so strong that any organized attack 
upon our school system would meet with almost unani- 
mous condemnation. This is one of the most hopeful 


signs of our times. 
> 


Last week, in a heated political controversy, a Repub- 
lican speaker charged the Democrats of this city with 
the crime of neglecting public school interests. The 
Democrats indignantly denied the charge. Into the 
merits of this controversy this paper will not enter, but 
it shows that the people are exceedingly jealous of their 
educational interests. The fact is that our free school 
system was never more thoroughly rooted in the soil of 
our nation than to-day, and its growth should be healthy 
and rapid. But several things must be looked to. | First 
of all, they must not be the exponent of any special 
creed, sect, party, or clique. They must not be run in 
the interest of political bosses, who use them for the 
purpose of finding places for special friends. No book 


firms can own them or any part of them. Their only 
safety is found in public confidence. Let this be im- 
paired and their usefulness will be at an end. 
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There is a special nature in every child, implanted at 
birth, or before, that cannot be eradicated. This must 
be found out, and his after education must be shaped 
somewhat according to it. In some children these 
special traits are more clearly seen than in others, but 
they are there, and only need some excitement to bring 
them out. This is an important scrap of educational 
philosophy. 

> 

“She won’t suit you, she isa narrow-gauge teacher.” 
These words were spoken by one principal to another, 
who had inquired about a certain teacher. The remark 
seemed to satisfy the inquirer; he evidently wanted a 
broad-gauge teacher. 

The question was asked, “ What constitutes a marrow- 
gauge teacher?” Thereply was, “I call a narrow-gauge 
teacher one who has fixed on a little routinism as compris- 
ing her school-room work; she follows that day after day, 
until going to school is a task for the pupil. She looks 
at the pupils as the wine seller does at his empty bottles 
—they are to be filled ; she fills them with geography, 
spelling, etc., and keeps them as still as she can. That is 
her idea of keeping school. 

“She is in the work because it is the most genteel kind 
of work, but she hates it heartily. She doesn’t try to get 
into and around it and comprehend it ; she doesn’t take 
an educational paper ; she doesn’t own an educational 
book ; she never heard of Pestalozzi or Freebel. If she 
has she does not know of asingle discovery either made. 
She does not study childhood; she considers a boy a 
nuisance unless he sits as still as one of the gods of the 
heathen. She’— “Never mind; I think I have seen 
her.” 

> 


That the boy is father of the man is shown by many 
incidents. The following has recently come to light. A 
correspondent says that the obituary of Professor E. A. 
Johnson, of the University of New York, recalls an in- 
cident of his school-days that has made his figure always 
a conspicuous one in the gallery of every boy of the old 
Mount Pleasant school, of Amherst, of more than half a 
century ago. The event referred to was the perform- 
ance by the boys on the chapel stage of Sheridan 
Knowles’ play—“ William Tell.” 

The instructor in elocution was Professor Lovell, who 
was made famous as the teacher of his more famous 
pupil, Henry Ward Beecher. ‘The play was prepared by 
Professor Lovell. It was a remarkable cast. Several of 
the performers became actors on the world’s great 
stage. Johnson was William Tell—as perfect an imper- 
sonation of the hero as the boy could be ; of erect and 
manly bearing, calm, fervent, fearless, he seemed to 
walk in dignity on his native Alps. Henry Beecher was 
the tyrant Gesler, and hardened his jolly visage into 
iron. To William Bradford Homer, of Boston, the 
accomplished scholar and preacher, whose brief life and 
brilliant sermons and essays were preserved by Pro- 
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fessor Edwards A. Parke, of Andover, was assigned a 
minor part. No boy who saw that play has ever seen 
one since that so fired his soul and lived in his memory. 


re a) 


A gentleman who spent a part of last summer in 
Orange county, was in the other day; he went intoa 
school-house rather by accident. There were twenty- 
three pupils and so forty-six eyes were directed at him. 
He says that it seemed to him that the pupils were not 
there to have their wits sharpened ; they seemed to be 
stolid and uninterested. The two exercises of reading 
and arithmetic that he witnessed were disposed to stul- 
tify rather than arouse the intellectual powers. He asks 
if this is so all over the country. It is a good question. 


> 


“ Needs, needs, when shall we ever get rid of them?” 
was the exclamation of the chairman on “Needs” in a 
prominent organization in this city the other day. We 
shall never get beyond “them until life ends, and it is a 
good thing that we shall not. Every superintendent of 
schools who is worth a rye straw is asking his board 
about all they can stand. For example, Superintendent 
Ellis, of Rochester, New York, wants a new high school 
building, and more room for the lower departments ; he 
wants more music teaching, although a great advance 
has been made over the past when the mass of the pupils 
did not know one note from another; he also wants it 
understood that the teacher may resort to the rod in 
extreme cases, although he knows that his opinions on 
this subject will be regarded with “gentle” horror by 
some who look upon all forms of corporal punishment as 
a crime against nature. The imperative need of some 
whipping may not be granted by this board, for public 
opinion is quite decided in forbidding all kinds of casti- 
gation in the school-room, but public opinion is equally 
strong in demanding that our schools must be made the 
best possible ; in fact, so good that private schools will 
be obliged to improve their ways and means in order 
to get pupils enough to form a decent roll. Superintend- 
ent Ellis may be a little easy on the corporal punish- 
ment question, but his schools show that he is quite well 
advanced on all the other new ways of the present era. 


> 


The election which has just taken place has made 
plain the great need of public education. A dozen men 
were seen entering a voting place and it Was safe to say 
that not one of them knew who he was voting for—an- 
other grade more intelligent know they are voting for a 
certain party and that is all they care. It reminds us of a 
visit to a factory town where the laborers were spoken 
of as “hands ”; in this case men were known as “ voters.” 
The Australian system was found to require too much 
intelligence; hence the law was changed so that a “paster” 
could be stuck on the ballot ; sothe ignorant voter went 
into the booth with a paster in his pocket. The only 
way out is to double the number of schools in our large 
cities, and double the efficiency of theteachers. Press on 
the common schools, 


a a) 


It would be an exceedingly interesting article that 
would show how many boys it needs to run a saloon a 
year. It is known exactly how many bushels of wheat 
the great Minneapolis flouring mills grind, and how many 
logs a Canadian. saw mill uses up. The-exact.cost of 
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running these great establishments is known. A 
saloon is of such a nature that its products cannot be 
calculated in dollars and cents, but its expense is known 
by its products of shame and destruction. How much 
is a boy worth? The world would soon settle this ques- 
tion if a great business enterprise should demand the 
sacrifice of ene boy each year in order to continue its 
business with pecuniary profit. If such an outrageous 
crime should be committed, an indignant people would 
tear the building tothe ground. But the saloon demands 
and gets its hundreds of human victims each month and 
what does the public say about it? 


> 


The decision of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to hold its next meeting 
at Saratoga (see Educational Field), will meet with gen- 
eral approval. There is no place in the country so well 
suited for a large meeting as Saratoga. 


> 


The liberal Hebrews of this city, under the lead of 
Felix Adler, established some ten years ago a Working- 
man’s school in which the most advanced ideas in edu- 
cation were adopted. From its beginning it has given 
the purest example of the practice of the new education 
principles of any school on the continent. The last re- 
port of its superintendent shows that some things have 
been settled ; for example, “ that the standard of educa- 
tion, heretofore universally accepted, which makes the 
literary progress of a pupil the principal test of his in- 
tellectual capacity is altogether false.” Then comes a 
statement which is yet to be recognized as a principle, 
“ Literary ability isa special talent.” Thinking teachers 
will note this, and after thinking it over they will approve 
the sentiment. ~ This school has shown that many pupils 
who do admirable work in other branches lag behind in 
language. They are proficient in manual and art work, 
and in natural history but are “ singularly incapable of 
acquiring the art of composition, or even the lesser grace 
of correct orthography,” yet their “inner life appears to 
be rich, while their faculty of expression is only a stam- 
mering.” Here is a confirmation of what THE JOURNAL 
has been advocating for many years, viz., that so much 
language drill in the lower grades is a hinderance, and 
so a delusion and a snare. 


ee) 


John Stuart Blackie says: “I advise all young men to 
commence their studies, as much as possible, by direct 
observation of facts, and not by the mere inculcation of 
statements from books.” 


These are the words of a man who is competent to 
speak ; he is not an “educated crank” who has a theory 
to force down the throats of unwilling school masters, 
but the learned professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. They are words that lie at the basis of the 
new education; they form a statement that make a 
But how shall 
we measure up a young man who sets his pupils to make 
a direct observation of facts? If we set a student to 
commit the words of a book it is easy to test him. Do 
we need to measure up his work? Is it not the great 
thing to get a teacher who will direct him properly to 
the study of facts, and never mind the measuring? But 
it is conceded that until we get such teachers there 
must be measuring of “results.” 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


The Oswego normal school has the good fortune to 
have Dr. Sheldon at its head with improved health. The 
new building was inspected at his invitation. In many 
respects it is what such a building should be; the loca- 
tion of stairways in the center, where they fail to get 
the light,is not to be commended. The number of 
young men here is small. The boys of the practice 
school were seen at manual training ; the time, however, 
was too brief to allow an opinion on the methods em- 
ployed. Several classes in this department were visited 
in company with Miss Walters, who was in charge ; the 
spirit of the student-teachers was admirable ; this, which 
at the outset gave Oswego celebrity is still a notable 
feature. The manual training exercises were witnessed 
by the principals of the other normal schools, who were 
holding here their semi-annual session ; and I could not 
but conclude that several were yet skeptical as to the 
value of such exercises, And it is not strange there are 
doubters. The exercises are not “conducted” by a 
teacher ; the pupil is much a law to himself ; his work 
is not tested as book work is. 

The meeting of the normal school principals is al- 
ways an interesting one ; at this meeting the questions 
to be propounded to applicants next February were dis- 
cussed ; one might not think it but this seemingly dry 
subject elicited at times a good deal of genuine humor. 
When the questions on language were up, one said, “But 
why should one be able to answer all these!” “Why, a 
graduate must know how to parse, you know!” (True, 
O King!) 

Prof. Watkins, assistant secretary to the Regents, is on 
a visiting tour to some of the academies. He reports 
the plans for University Extension are maturing. 

Ex-Supt. Smith, to whom Syracuse owes so much 
for long and valuable services, is doing an excellent 
work as principal of the Prescott school. If the exam- 
ple of the high school here were followed in other cities 
the number attending high schools would certainly be 
doubled. Principal Wickes told me there were 700 on 
the rolls; the scholars in the Syracuse schools number 
12,000—that is, 1 in 15 is a high school pupil. Can any 
other city show as high a ratio? The young men and 
women sit together as at churches, lectures, theaters, in- 
stead of sitting by themselves. This practice is grow- 
ing in favor, apparently. A. M. K. 

> 


Language Teaching. 
By S. S. Parr, Supt. of Schools, St. Cloud, Minn. 


The Nature of Language-—Speech is a form of sym- 
bolism ; perhaps originally imitative in its nature. Lan- 
guage-forms are the product of custom or usage, tacitly 
agreed upon to represent thought. Thought, using the 
word broadly, to express all kinds of mental action, is 
the necessary antecedent of language. Speech reacts 
on thought by stimulating it to greater energy, and by 
rendering its ideas definite and distinct. The former 
affects the latter still more strongly by preserving it for 
review, revision, and use. If ideas could not be made 
objective by means of words, especially written words, 
they could not proceed beyond the most elementary stage. 
In all reflection upon language, the mind is engaged in a 
kind of introspection. Speech thus becomes the open 
door to the psychological and logical subjects. Speech is 
also the vestibule to mind in its nearest objective form, 
since we infer the qualities of other minds more directly 
from words than from any othersource. Words are the 
closest material correlates of ideas—excepting, of 
course, brain-modifications accompanying thought. In 
short, using Fichte’s phrase, speech makes mind object 
to itself. 

The Nature of Language- Teaching. —The acquisition 
of speech consists in fixing the various language-forms 
in experience and memory, and fastening the association 
between them and the notions they express. Words are 
material forms which are constructed by one set of 
organs and received by another. They are capable of 
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a great number of combinations and transpositions. A 
common man, of fair education, uses about 3,000 words, 
and 15,000 generally recognized combinations. Thus 
the hand, vocal organs, eye and ear must be accustomed 
to 18,000 to 20,000 different forms. This number is of 
course independent of the infinite series of improvised 
forms we use in daily speech. 

Written words are pieces of colored extension of a 
conventional pattern agreed upon to represent ideas. 
Oral words are sounds of definite quality, length, force, 
parts, etc., similarly chosen. The elements that enter 
into each give an important clue to what shall become 
means in their teaching. 

Association and form-impression, we have said, are 
the leading elements of language-learning. Association 
is the most important form of indirect memory: By it, 
one thing restores another. The law of tendency impels 
the mind to go through all of any action it has pre- 
viously had, when once any part of it is restored. A 
practical hint growing out of this is the well-known 
dictum, “ Teach words with their ideas.” 

Word and idea must be thought in the same act. 
This is the essence of language-teaching. Busy the 
mind equally with thought and expression. Language 
is habit, therefore associated word and thought must 
receive sufficient repetition to become habit. Repeti- 
tion of the “Say it again” kind is only half sufficient. 

_Language-Subjects, Thought-Subjects—Subjects of study 
divide into two kinds indicated by the caption. They 
differ in purpose and in means. Language-subjects are 
used to the end of mastering language-forms and their 
associations. Thought-subjects serve the end of famil- 
iarizing the mind with the reason and intelligence of 
the human race about beings, their origin and destiny. 
In the one, speech is a means; in the other, it is an end 
in itself. Purposes so different as these must of course 
receive very different treatment. 

The principal means of instruction in thought-subjects 
is logical thought about the beings with which they are 
concerned. The chief steps are observation, generali- 
zation, reasoning, and explanation, with organization 
sufficient to eliminate contradictions and crudities—all 
steps taken in the light of the best experience of the 
race, 

The principal means in language-learning and teach- 
ing is the attempt to interpret, and afterwards practi- 
cally use, the successive elements of language, in the 
order of their simplicity, in comprehending others’ 
thought and expressing one’s own, coupled with sys- 
tematic and habitual examination of how interpretation 
and expression are done. The latter element is the 
source of all corrective intelligence about language and 
is the most important element of school-work. 

Elements of Language, for Teaching Purposes.—Many 
classifications of language are possible. That which 
promises most help to instruction is one based on the 
kind of unit language is concerned with. The chief 
units of speech are :— 

The spoken words and its parts. 

The written word. 

The word in both forms in process of historical devel- 
opment and change. 

The spoken and written expression of asserted ideas, 
i.¢., those that are singled out for speech, and for dis- 
tinction above others. 

Reflection and generalization 
thought together as a whole. 

The practical use of language-forms. 

The systematic study and knowledge of these differ- 
ent phfses of speech give rise to the subjects : 

Othoepy and Orthophony, Spelling, Etymology, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Reading, and Elocution. 

For teaching purposes it is convenient to consider the 
acquisition of speech to consist of two well-marked 
phases: 1. That in which the impression of forms and 
the fixing of associations predominate—language les- 
sons; 2. That arising from systematic insight into 
the laws of form, use, and growth—the subject (or 
science) in its logical aspect. The first is acquisition ; 
the second, reflection. One is aft, or doing ; the other 


upon language and 
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science, or knowing. The first acquires language 
through its use as a means of conveying thought ; the 
second acquires intelligence about language by a study 
of the psychology of speech. 
The next step will be to consider graded language- 
work, 
¥ 


Penmanship and Drawing. 


By D. R. AuGssurc, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Drawing and penmanship are so often classed together, 
so often united (not taught) under one teacher, that 
many have an idea that the two arts are closely related, 
and that one depends on the other, very much as 
algebra depends on arithmetic. This is not so. There 
is very little relationship between penmanship and draw- 
ing. 

Penmanship is a means to an end, drawing is an end in 
itself, 

Through penmanship we express thought by char- 
acters: through drawing we represent the thought itself. 
The thought is placed before the eye so that it can be 
seen, as near as it is possible to see thought. The char- 
acters used in writing are definite in number, and each 
one is made always alike; in drawing the number of 
~~ egnaane are indefinite, and no two are ever made 
alike. 

Penmanship is mechanical, drawing is not mechamical. 

Penmanship is as purely mechanical as an art can be. 
The aim is to make each letter after a prescribed model, 
thus discouraging individuality. The thought expressed 
by the letters is of secondary importance to the letters 
themselves. 

Not so in drawing. Only copy work is mechanical. 
The aim in drawing is to make the lines express the 
thought. Zhe thought is primary, and in expressing the 
thought the individuality is given full play. 

Penmanship becomes involuntary, drawing ts always volun- 
tary. 

With diligence, all may learn to write a legible hand 
in a short time, and then there is little more to be 
desired; the end is reached. After that, word after 
word, line after line is written without once thinking of 
the formation of the letters. The making of them has 
become involuntary. Voluntary thought is no longer 
needed. Not so in drawing. Representing the most 
common objects requires thought and the aid of volun- 
tary force. Each new idea must be expressed differently, 
and to do so requires voluntary thought. 

Penmanship trains the hand, drawing trains the mind. 

As the written characters are made each time alike, 
after their formation is once learned there is little to do 
but to perfect the hand in forming the letters. 

Drawing, on the other hand, is a mind study expressed 
through the hand, the education df the hand being 
thought of so little importance, that the best teachers 
of drawing all but ignore it, and aim more at the culti- 
vation of the mind, knowing full well that the hand in 
a comparatively short time, with little special training, 
will be able to express what the mind has power to con- 
ceive. The hand will follow the mind closely, and 
rapidly as a servant, but is slow when traveling alone. 

Those who excel in penmanship seldom excel in drawing 

The converse of this is also true. Collect the auto- 
graphs of artists the world over, even of those who gain 
their living by drawing with a pen, and it will be an ex- 
ception if there is found an elegant penman among 
them. On the other hand point to the number of beau- 
tiful penmen among your acquaintances, or ever? among 
those who teach drawing, who are able to illustrate their 
own thoughts through the art of drawing. 

Penmanship is the basis of no other branch, drawing is 
the basis of many. 

Penmanship is the basis of no other branch in the 
sense that arithmetic is the basis of mathematics, but 
drawing is the basis of the mechanical, reproductive, 
productive, decorative, and plastic arts. 

If then, there is so little relationship between the two 
branches, what possible reason can there be for insist- 
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ing on their being taught together? The teacher of 
penmanship who is in love with his work can never be. 
come a good teacher of drawing, and the teacher of 
drawing who is in love with his work will never becomea 
good teacher of penmanship. They are put wide apart 
by strong psychological laws, and he who tries to join 
them together will not meet with the best of success, 


a” 
An Experiment with the N ewspaper. 


By Henry ELpRIpGE Bourng, Norwich, Ct. 


It was to give my classes a better idea of history that 
I first thought of using-newspapers as text-books. (Of 
course there is nothing particularly new about this idea. 
Many schools doubtless do some work with the news. 
paper. Nevertheless, the particular experiment to 
which I refer deserves, I think, some attention. The 
aim was simply to teach the members of the Senior Gen- 
eral class, for most of whom the academy was the last 
educational institution they expected to attend, how to 
use a newspaper intelligently. If pupils in their position 
should not learn in school how to do this, it is improb- 
able they would after they had left school. The advice 
they are likely to get will be largely of a negative char- 
acter. They will be warned not to read the accounts of 
murders and elopements nor to pore over the details of 
the last prize fight. But no one will warn them to be a 
little careful about placing ,implicit confidence in the 
editorial declarations of the family papers on political, 
to say nothing of religious, affairs. And scarcely any 
one will point out to them the difference in value be- 
tween the statements made in editorials and those made 
in news columns. 

The object, therefore, of this particular newspaper 
class was to give its members a proper point of view in 
reference to newspapers, by studying with them two 
representative papers from week to week. The other 
demands of the curriculum were such that there could 
be but one exercise a week, and therefore it was im- 
practicable to use daily papers. Consequently the Vew 
York Weekly Times and the Mew York Weekly Tribune 
were chosen. As they reached the city Wednesday 
evening the lesson was assigned on Thursday, and the 
discussion of the topics chosen took place on Friday. 
Thus the “news” was still new, 

Sometimes the pupils were asked, among other things, 
to see what their paper said upon a certain topic, either 
in its news columns or in its editorials, but oftener the 
required articles were mentioned by title. It would 
perhaps have been better had the members of the class 
been asked to subscribe for both papers and conse- 
quently to look the topics up in both, but it seemed wise 
at the time to let each one choose his own paper. A few 
showed interest enough to voluntarily take both. 

The hour for recitation was employed, first, in ques- 
tioning several pupils upon the contents of the articles 
assigned. The boys seemed better able to grasp the 
facts. Furthermore, there was good proof of the need 
of some such work, for only one of a class of thirty knew 
what the Federal Elections or Force Bill was. 

A second feature of the work was to compare the atti- 
tude of the two papers wherever political questions were 
touched upon. Fortunately, the president’s tour fur- 
nished both papers with text for several editorials. As 
these editorials were compared carefully in the class, the 
pupils were able to realize, more clearly perhaps than 
ever before, the real value of editorial opinions, and to 
take the first step toward the adoption of an independ- 
ent critical attitude in regard to partisan statements 
from whatever side they come. 

Again, various topics made possible talks on events of 
contemporary history, like the federation of the Aus- 
tralian provinces, the Chilean civil war,and the third 
party movement at Cincinnati. As these talks were al- 
ways listened. to with attention, and often interrupted by 
pertinent questions, it will easily be inferred that an in- 
terest in the best that the newspaper contains was being 
created. Nothing was said about the rubbish. A 
healthy intellectual curiosity will keep down the morbid 
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craving for the merely sensational. It was the effort 
throughout to hold up the newspaper as one of the im- 
portant soufces for the study of contemporary history, 
and as such to be relied upon quite as much, if pot more 
than, the medieval chronicles upon which so many 
learned volumes are based. But the pupils were con- 
stantly reminded that two papers were safer than one, 
that is if the two occupy distinct points of view on the 
great questions of the day. 


we 
The School Room. 


November 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
NovemsBer 14.—EartH anv Se tr. 
NoveMBER 21.—NUMBER AND Pgop.e. 
Novemser 28.—Doinc anv Eruics, 


Training the Imagination. 


Miss Jennison had a custom of training her children to read 
from pictures as from reading books, and after a few months it 
was difficult for an uninitiated visitor to tell whether the words 
were before the eyes of the children or not. The teacher found 
that this weekly practice cultivated language wonderfully, besides 
training in concentration and imaginative power. She began to see 
an improvement in their manner of talking in their other lessons. 
The hesitating manner and the old habit of giving thought in a 
disjointed way were dying out since the “picture-talking” had 
grown familiar. 

How did she get the pictures? She found them everywhere, 
and was careful to choose those that had suggestive points about 
them to attract the fancy. She had a box full of these pictures 
pasted on manilla paper, and it would take some time before any 
of her class would get the same picture twice. 

Roy Halstead, about 12 years old, had this picture passed to 
him one day and after five or six minutes, he stood in the aisle in 
a manly sort of way and read this: . 
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PICTURE-READING. 


“Bert Graham and Edward Lane are taking a table into a 
country school-house. Miss Reid, their teacher, had been telling 
the children how nice it would be if they could have a little table 
of books in one corner of the school-room. She was avery kind 
teacher that. hadn't forgotten how boys and girls feel, and she was 
always thinking up things that she thought they would like; and 
she had been reading a book to them ten minutes before school 
was out every day and not a single scholar would ask to be dis- 
missed at recess for fear of losing the story. 

“So one day Miss Reid said that she would find a good many 
books for them to read for themselves, in the morning before 
school, if they would get a table for them. The boys were pretty 
noisy there before school began in the morning and I a she 
thought that would be a good way to stop that, too. Edward's 
mother had a kitchen table she didn't use in the winter and so 
Edward told Bert if he'd help him they would bring that to school, 
and they are just carrying it in now.” 
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“Very good,” said Miss Jennison. “But I should like to have 
a me what happened inside the school-house, after- 
wards. you want to try, Ada?” 

- Yes, I think I know about what would happen,” said Ada. “I 
will try.” 

“The next morning the children were delighted to see a hand- 
some table cloth on the old table, that the teacher had put on. 
There were two Harfer's Magazines, for there were some 
big boys and girls in that school that could read such hard books, 
and eyerybody liked to see the pictures. And there were other 
books, too, on the table. Robinson Crusoe and Water Babies and 
Lady of the Lake and one or two Wide Awakes that were old, 
you know, but new to the scholars, so they would like them just 
the same. There was a Chatterbox, too, for the little children on 
the front seats. Miss Reid said that if any of the children had 
any books at home that they would be willing to lend, she 
thought they would be safe there, and then they could change 
with each other. But she said, too, that it could be very nice if 
they could all club together and take a fresh magazine that would 
come every month. The girls started a subscription paper at the 
first recess and soon got money enough to get two regular papers. 
After a good deal of talking that lasted a whole week, before they 
could settle on the same things they chose TREASURE-TROVE 
and St. Nicholas, and then they began to watch the post office 
for them to come. 

“ Very good selections,” said Miss pean. “TI really begin to 
see how that little old country school-house looked inside, and | 
can guess some things that happened there at Christmas.” 


» 


Lessons on Stones. 


By GusTav GUTTENBERG,* Pittsburg, Pa., Central High School. 


Material and where to get it.—\{ the lessons on stones are to 
be of any value, each pupil should have his own specimens for 
examination; each pupil must be a collector, an investigator, a 
discoverer. 

In many parts of New England, different kinds of minerals are 
plentiful and a few excursions of the teacher with her older pupils 
to the neighboring quarries or mineral “out-crops”’ will secure ma- 
terial for many lessons. More difficult it is for teachers in large 
cities or in those parts of the country where few or no minerals 
are found ; still, by using a little ingenuity the pupils can get their 
collections. 

Let me make a few suggestions : 

Marble can be had at the marble shops; at the same place 
chips of so-called verd-antique marble, a green mineral, more cor- 
rectly called serpentine, can also be obtained. Teachers and pupils 
living in New York City, Hoboken, or Jersey City, can get a plen- 
tiful supply of serpentine by taking a stroll along the “ River 
Walk,” in Hoboken, between Barclay street and Fourteenth 
street ferries, and while they help themselves to fine specimens of 
the green rock of which the whole bluff is composed, they may 
also find pieces of a white mineral between the serpentine ; this 
white mineral is esite. 

Quartz can be found in the bed of every creek and river, on lake 
and ocean shore ; the shiny pebbles, white, gray, yellow, brown, 
which children delight in collecting on the beach, and which are 
so hard that the knife will not scratch them, but leaves a gray 
mark of the steel on them, are nearly all quartz. 

A collecting trip into the cellar or to the coal bin will supply us 
with specimens of anthracite or bituminous coal. Specimens of 
gypsum can be had by a visit to the plaster mills. Teachers in 
New York, can go to the Phoenix plaster mills, at the foot of 
Thirteenth street; many a ship load of gypsum is burned and 
ground there during the year. What is it used for? Alabaster. 
A beautiful variety of gypsum may be found at some of the mar- 
ble works. 

Chalk, talc or soapstone, rock-salt, sulphur, may be procured 
at the wholesale drug stores; “Messrs. Eimer and Amend,” 
in New York, for instance. A few cents will buy enough for the 
whole class. 

Wherever iron mines or blast-furnaces are in the neighborhood, 
the different kinds of iron ores can easily be procured. 

Mica and feldspar are often found in good specimens in granite 
quarries ; here is another chance to find quartz. 

The limestone ledge or limestone quarry will yield specimens 
of compact, probably also crystallized limestone. 

Asphaltum is now brought to every city where asphalt pave- 
ments are introduced ; Specimens should be obtained before they 
are mixed with gravel and tar. 

Galena (lead ore), graphite, kaolin, hornblende, are other inter- 
esting minerals which some teachers will have no difficulty to 
procure. 

Teachers might adopt a plan for mutual help or exchange in 
order to get supplies of different mi Miss A., in Pittsburgh, 
has facilities to all kinds of iron ores, but cannot find any 
feldspar ; let her send a line to THE JOURNAL thus: 
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“Tron ore, various kinds, offered in exchange for five pounds of 
feldspar ; address Miss A.., Pittsburgh.” 

Miss B., of New Haven, Conn., will probably be glad to trade 
with Miss A. 

There are dealers in minerals who supply minerals cheaply : 
Geo. L. English & Co., in New York; Dr. A. E. Foot, in "Phila- 
delphia; Prof. W. O. Crosby, in the Museum of Natural History, 
in Boston, furnish collections for classes. But the most valua- 
ble specimens for the scholars are generally those which they pro- 
cure themselves. In making these collections there will be ob- 
tained besides the simple minerals which are to be studied first, 
many specimens of rocks, such as granite, pudding-stone, sand- 
stone, etc. Put these aside for use at the proper time. Teachers 
need not wait with their lessons until each pupil has his collection ; 
at the same time they need not repress the collecting fever should 
it break out. The boy will learn various things about the stones 
in his pockets without the aid of the teacher, and this self-instruc- 
tion should, above all, be stimulated and encouraged. 


¥ 


Autumn Work. 
By ELLEN R. JACKMAN, Cook County Normal School. 


The Cook County normal school is fortunate in having one 
acre of ground which belongs exclusively to the children, as a 
botanical garden. This was divided last spring into sections, 
each room having a portion set off for its use, while this, again, 
was divided, giving each child a garden spot of his own. 

Here, under the direction of the teachers, wheat, corn, beans, 
and other vegetables were planted. Each child was held respon- 
sible for his garden, and during the spring and early summer 
months, the gardens were weeded and watered with more or less 
regularity. It would be impossible to find a better test of the 
character of a child than that exhibited in the performance of 
these simple duties. 

The indoor lessons that Fagg out of the observations made by 
the children from day to , were interrupted, as also the out- 
door work, by the summer vacation. September, however, has 
called all together again and the work has been renewed. Going 
into the gardens the children have gathered the seeds that have 
been ripening during the summer. These were placed on the 
desks, sorted carefully, and put into substantial envelopes made 


a pupils in the sloyd room under the direction of the teacher. 
i 


nged, prickle, and pod seeds were found and furnished inter- 
esting indoor lessons. 

As the names were learned they were placed on the envelopes 
and all will be carefully put away to be brought out again in the 
spring and planted. 

The teachers have endeavored throughout the grades to suit 
the work to the capacity and development of the children. In the 
first and second grades it may consist in little more chan the gath- 
ering and sorting of the seeds and most simple observations, 
while in the higher grades the botanical terms are given as re- 
quired, and the subjects pursued more broadly. Reading lessons 
were derived from this work on seeds, in the first and second 
grades. The sentences, the results of the children’s own obser- 
vations, were written on the board by the teacher. Afterwards 
the lessons were kept for review work, on slips of paper in en- 
velopes. 

In the intermediate grades much composition work is required. 
Simple stories and poetry bearing on the subject and suited to 
the comprehension of the children are used as reading lessons. 
The children used painting and drawing also in giving additional 
expression to what they had learned about the pods and seeds. 

These modes of expression and also modeling are much em- 
ployed in the study of many forms of fruit. The gardens are 
again called upon and furnish abundant material for the study of 
underground plant forms, The potato, turnip, and onion, were 
the ones chosen by the third } ny for study, After the outdoor 
lesson, and further study indoor, the potato was modeled and 
painted, and interesting lessons on its history given. Short ac- 
counts of its introduction into Spain by Magellan, into England 
by Raleigh, and into France formed reading material, while the 
reproduction furnished work in composition. 

The brown, waving corn is also having its share of attention, 
and from each of the gardens is brought a long stalk. This is 
first studied, then painted, and ~—_ forms a subject for a study 
of literature. “The Famine” in Hiawatha, “The Corn Song,” 
the “Story of Mondamin,” and “ Lost in a Cornfield,” a beautiful 
little story in the September number of S¢. Nicholas, were read 
with much interest. 

Throughout all of the above work, arithmetic was employed wher- 
ever its use the subject could be made clearer, or where the 
necessity arose for its use. In the division of the acre of ground it 
became a necessity to find how much each room and each child 
should have. In planting the corn, many ee ayy were given on 
the number of rows, and the number of hills in each row, that 
could be put into each child’s garden ; then the number in several 
gardens, in the plot assigned to each room, and !n the entire acre, 
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if planted in corn. The growth from the time planted to maturity 
and the average growth per month or week was found. Many 
other problems in which it became necessary to weigh or measure 
grew out of this work. 


¥ 


Lessons in Measurement. 


(Report of a lesson given to pupils of a 7th grade primary class by Mr. A. B. 
Guilford, principal of grammar school No, 7, Jersey City. Materials for lesson— 
measure, slates, and pencils). 


What are these on the table? Point to the t measure. 
Point to the smallest. Who knows the name of the smallest 
measure? “It is a quart measure.” What have I done with 
the quart measure? “You have filled it.” How much did I put 
in it? Drawa picture of the measure on your slates and write its 

name before the picture. What are we going 

to write? How much did we say the quart 

measure holds? How much have I in the 

_— measure now? “ You have half a quart.” 

= Suppose I was to make a little measure, holding 

just as much as there is in the quart measure 

ONE QUART now, how far down must I cut the measure ? 
What would be the name of the little measure? 
(A pint measure.) Draw a picture of the little 
measure. Write its name and how much it holds. 
Willie may get the next larger measure to the 
uart measure and fill it, using the quart measure. 

he others may watch Willie. Who can tell me 
what he has done? “He has put two quarts ©¥® PINT 
in the measure.” Then how much does it hold? What would 
you call it if it holds two quarts? “A two quart measure.” 

Draw a picture of the two quart measure. 

What are you going to write below it for its 

name? “ We are going to write two quart 

measure.” Do you know what the grocer 

sometimes calls the two quart measure? 
(Small measure.) How many quarts would you get if you asked 
the grocer fOr a small measure of nuts? After you have written 
the name of the two quart measure, you can write below the 
name how much it holds. How many of these little pints would 
it take to fill the small measure ? 

Take the next largest measure and fill it with the quart meas- 
ure. How many quarts have you put inthis measure? What do 
eight quarts do to the measure? “ Eight quarts fill the measure.” 
You may call this measure a peck. w its picture ; write its 
name and how much it holds in quarts. 

I am going to take the next la meas- 
ure. Watch me, What have I done? “ You 
have put one peck in the lar, 

How many quarts did I put in? How many 
pints? I will put in another peck. What 
do the two do to this measure? Then 
how much does it hold? Draw a picture 
of the measure, write its name, the half- 
bushel, and write how many pecks and how 
many quarts it holds. 2 pecks. 16 quarts. ONE PECK, 
32 pints, each = 1 half-bushel. 
There is a measure that is twice as 
as this, that is, it will take two of 
these half-bushel measures to fill it. 
What should you think would be its 
name? “It is a bushel.” We have 
not one of these bushel measures, but 
ps you can draw its picture. How 
much larger ought it to be than the 
half-bushel ? Draw, write its name and 
how much it holds—how many half 
bushels, how many pecks, quarts, and 


HALF BUSHEL. 

pints. 

Who uses these measures? (The 

ocer.) What does the grocer put 
in them? “Corn, toes, turnips, 
onions, beans, es, apples, nuts.” 
Suppose you two f-bushel 
measures, one filled with nuts, and 
the other with oil, and you put your 
hand first in one and then in the 
other. How would your hand feel 
when you took it out of the oil? 
How when you took it out of the 
nuts? (Dry.) What is there alike — 
about all the things that the rags tap 
puts in these measures? “They are all dry.” So this measure 
is called dry measure. 

I am going to tell you how to write how much these measures 
hold, so that you can go home and tell ; 
you have learned about, what measure? 
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we calla table. Write at the top of your slates. “Table of Dry 
Measure.” (Teacher writes on the blackboard :) 


pints make quart, 
quarts make small measure, 
Socks oy If- bushel, 
make alf- 
make bushel. 


pecks 
What shall I write here? (Pointing to “pints.”) Who will 
read this one? (Two quarts make one small measure.) Who can 
read the next? What 1 1 write here? (Pointing to “ pecks.”’) 


Who can read the last line 7 
To-morrow you may bring pictures of the measures, with their 
names and how much they old written below. 


» 
Reading, Language, and Literature. 


(The course of Saturday morning lectures on the above sub Mrs. S. 
D. Jenkins, Prof. of Art and Science of Teaching, in N. Y. ollege for Train- 
ing of Teachers, will be reported weekly in Tuz Journat by E. D. K.) 

The opening lecture of the course in methods for 1891 and 
‘92, was given in the chapel of the College for the Training of. 
Teachers, Oct. 10, 

The object of the course was briefly stated as the presentation 
of fundamental principles of education carefully deduced from 
psychical facts, and the practical embodiment and illustration of 
these in general methods of teaching. 


In the ten lectures of the first series, reading, , and 
literature would be discussed in the order ee What reading 
is, and what preparation a child of five years brings to the work, 


we first = manner in — a child learns to talk, 
or the nat method of learning oral language, was compared 
with the bungling method too often employed in the school-room 
in teaching visible language, and it was convincingly shown that 
the primary teacher must ever bear in mind the manner in which 
a child acquires knowledge before he comes to schoel, and adjust 
her methods as nearly as possible to this. A child four years old, 


taking a direction from a parent, pays the slightest ible atten- 
tion to the oral —_ and a moment after y the thought. 
How does mother teach the child oral symbols— 


the word cat for example; by the direct or indirect process ? 
Indirectly, and while the attention is directed to the thought ex- 
pressed. Imagine a mother teaching her child first the short 
sound of a with its accompanying diacritical mark ; then the sound 
of ¢; next to put @ and ¢ together ; after this the hard sound of ¢ 


and finally that the word is ca¢/ At this rate a quarter of a cen- 
tury would be spent in acquiring the extended vocabulary the 
child bri to school at the age of five years. But the mother 
is rational and says, “See the cat!” All children, with a few 


exceptions, learn to /a/k without direct teaching. They should 
learn to read, so far as possible, in the same way. 
they call 


Oral symbols when heard call up images and concepts ; 
i iences ; written symbols when seen, or 


into existence Pest 

felt if the child be blind, should perform the same office. 
Here, a pleasing diversion was made in the line of psychology, in 
obtaining the content of the word “image” and of “concept” 
with their relation to each other. No teacher, whether familiar 
with psychology or not, could fail to be interested in the manner 
in which the fact was developed in answer to an inquiry that 
“images " stand for the particular and “ concepts” for the general. 
The objective method was used in explanation, and the teachers 
were led to draw their own inferences from accurately observed 
relations, to make rational explanation and to use exact ter- 
minology. Indeed, the skill and pleasure shown by the lecturer 
in answering questions like these from the audience offered a 
a premium to such interruptions; for the teachers were not slow 
to recognize that the best illustrations of “how to teach” came 
unconsciously to the lips of the speaker when the hand touched 
blackboard and crayon. In this way all were made to see that 
this objective daxidapenent with these three steps, viz. :—accurate 
observation, rational explanation, and exact terminology, are just 
what is often needed in our schools to illuminate obscure points 
in lessons. 

By an easy and natural transition the class was taken back to 
ready Uh Sgietinsaeeineoanned erasiog span cny sneteed ohetber 
read ; the arguments ing upon an 
“alphabet,” “ ic,” or “ word,” that led the ‘child while learn- 
ing to read to study words, much less letters as parts of words. 
Right or wrong speaker certainly understood her own 
guae. and her arguments left no apparent basis for other 


The growth in method was traced from the time when the order 
was first letter, then word, then sentence :—now the work stands 


at only after tests had been to the founda- 
tions upon which former methods rested. It was then found that 
all the mental of the learner was expended upon symbols, 
and thought was of secondary importance, if thought of at 
all. The office of symbols in reading is to bri t changes 
In consciousness ; when this change is not t the child does 
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It is economy to teach children to do things in the school-room 
mo Gee WE in Sone mo =. It is the ss 04 Beast 
is of importance. Very few persons can idly and at 
the same time profitably; that is, get and be able to caentan 
the thought ; and it is ly due to the fact that the school habit 
of studying each word i 
Examination proves 
learn to read atschool. We must i there is an intel- 
lectual as well as a mechanical phase of learning to read, and that 
the former is the most important. What is meant by the intel- 
lectual phase and how it is best promoted will be the subject of 
another lesson. 

The heightened interest in the subject, as the lecture proceeded, 
was alike a flattering tribute to its happy presentation, and to the 
earnestness of purpose that brought together a band of teachers, 
on a holiday, for psychological investigation of prevailing school- 
room methods. 

» 


Language Exercise. 


By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City. 
1. “ Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder 
and longer, 
. And the refreasing sun the si 
. Birds of passage sailed throug 
bound 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 
Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the winds of Sep- 
tember 
’ — the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 
angel. 
. All the signs foretold a winter long and énclement. 
d a with prophetic iustinct of want, had hoarded their 
0! 


g. Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunters asserted 
10. — would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the 
oxes. 
11. Such was the advent of autumn.” 
—Longfellow's “ Evangeline.” 
A. 

1. Change each of these lines into prose form. 

2. Supply words or phrases of your own for the italicized 
words or phrases in the text. (See that the supplied words or 
phrases agree with the meaning of the author’s use of the same 
term.) 

3. How — sentences do you find in lines 1-11 inclusive? 

4. Answer the following questions regarding each of these 
sentences: a. What is its form? (Simple, compound, or com- 
plex.) 4. What name is to be given it on account of its use ? 
(Declarative, imperative, or interrogative.) ¢. Connect the bare 
subject with the bare predicate. d@. What phrase modifiers has 
each subject? Each predicate? ¢. Find all the subordinate 
clauses and classify them as to use. 

5. (Line 1.) Connect “now” with the word it modifies. 
with “colder ” and “longer.” 


ww 


of the Scorpion enters. 
the leaden air, from the ice- 


Nn > 


om 


Same 


6. (Line 2.) State the object of “enters.” 
7. (Line 3.) Connect three modifying phrases with the verb 
“ sailed.” 
8. (Line 6.) Connect “ Jacob ” with its predicate. 
9. (Line 5.) Connect “ wild” with the word which it modi- 
fies. 
10, (Line 9.) State the object of “ asserted.” 
B. 
1. (Line 1.) What names do we give to this season ? 
2. (Line 2.) What does the poet mean by the “retreating ” 
sun ? 


3. On what day of the year does the sun begin its “ retreat "? 
4. With what word would he express the opposite of retreat ? 
5. What is the “sign of the Scorpion " ? 
6. (Line 3.) Name the common “ birds of passage.” 
7. Why is the air called “leaden”? (Think this out care- 
fully. 
ri To what season is the term “desolate " applicable regarding 
the shores of northern bays ? 
g. Find and be able to relate the story of Jacob and the angel, 
to which reference is here made. 
10, What other signs of a long and inclement winter do farmers 
receive in the fall? Pe 


1. The trees of the forest are spoken of as “wrestling.” What 

fi of speech is this ? 
Se Will you give five other terms attributing to trees the actions 

of human beings, or the —— that human beings possess ? 

3. (Lines 5 and 6.) hat two things are likened to each other 
in these lines? ; 

4. What is that figure of speech that consists in likening one 
thing to another ? 

5. To what is Jacob compared or likened? To what the 
trees ? 
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6. What two words are most frequently used in this figure to 
connect the things likened ? 
7. What word attributes to the bees the action of man ? 
8. The author says that the hives “overflowed.” What does 
he mean by this ? : 
9. What is that figure of speech that consists in exaggerating 
the true fact ? : 
10. Commit to memory the selection from “ Evangeline,” and 
find out something of its author. 
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Home-made Apparatus. 
By Anna A. L. LEE, Trenton, N. J. 


A set of language tablets will provide useful and entertaining 
busy-work for pupils in the lower primary grades. The aim in 
the use of these tablets is simply to teach the names of familiar 
objects and the correct use of these words in sentences. The 
material needed in their preparation will be a quantity of card- 
board or stiff paper (cardboard is preferable, because it lasts 
longer), and a number of small pictures; those furnished by news- 
paper advertisements will be suitable for this purpose. In select- 
ing, the teacher should endeavor to choose pictures that represent 
familiar objects. She should use only those that will harmonize 
perfectly with the results she is aiming to obtain by the use of 
this device. 

The next — will be to cut the cardboard or paper into small 
sheets. Eight five inches is a very good size for this work. 
On the upper half of each sheet place a picture, leaving a narrow 
margin at the top and equal spaces at the right and left. The 
remaining part of the tablet is to-be devoted to writing and should 
be lined to correspond exactly with papers and slates. This will 
insure accuracy on the part of the pupils. The name of the ob- 
ject, preceded by the indefinite article should be written on the 
first line. Following this should come several simple sentences 
in each of which the name should be used in connection with a 
familiar idiom. The same idiom should not be used twice. The 
remaining space on the tablet should be used for elliptical sen- 
tences. As it is the teacher's aim in this work is to teach the correct 


use of the word that has just been introduced, a number of these 
sentences should be so arranged that the new word can be used 
in filling the blanks. 

When the tablet is given to the child, the teacher tells him that 
ae below the picture, he will find its name. 


He is directed to 
ook at it closely, and write it on his own paper, also to copy care- 
fully the following sentences and wherever he finds an omission 
to supply, if possible, the name on the first line. After this work 
has been completed, it will be well to have the children go over 
their papers and underline the word wherever it is found. This 
will enable the pupil to fix more definitely in his mind, the form 
that he has just learned. 
: a“ 


What Shall We Do With Jimmy? 


By KATE L. BROWN. 


He was a little bit of a boy, a pink and white atom of irrepres- 
sible spirits and tireless energy. 

We remember well the day he first walked into school, bravely 
arrayed in a new kilt, 

“ He’s a terror,” remarked his father as he handed him over to 
the tender mercies of the teacher. ‘ We were undecided between 
this and the Reform school.” Miss ——- drew the wee man to 
her side, and he stood looking up curiously into the teacher's face. 
His was a winsome little countenance, round and sunny, framed 
in with bits of chestnut curls. Deep blue eyes sought her own 
half roguishly, wholly trustingly. 

“ Are you glad to be my boy, Jimmy?” 

“Iss um,” answered the child. 

Jimmy sat for a while during the morning exercise, his little 
hands demurely folded. During the prayer there was a loud 
crash, and of course the sacred words ceased, and everyone 
looked up to see two small legs waving wildly in the air. 

Miss —— rescued the fallen hero and dried his streaming tears 
with her own handkerchief. 

A child rear him ventured to smile whereupon the little face 
grew dark. 

“Stop, boy,” he cried, shaking his clenched fist; “ don’t let folks 
laugh at me.” 

It was a lively morning. Jimmy drezped his slate five times, 
finally breaking it from end to end. Several times he darted from 
his seat and ran out of doors shouting. 

Miss —— finally sent an older pupil to play with him, in the 
hope that some of his superfluous energy might be worked off. 
In a few moments loud cries came from the play ground. 

Ralph was clasping his forehead, while Jimmy stood by, little 
hands clenched, fright and anger contending in his face. 
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At the sight of his teacher, Ralph dropped his hands soobing. 
On the beautiful fair forehead was a great ne et increased in 
size every moment. Miss —— involuntarily clasped him in her 
arms. 

Ralph—her sweetest spirit—the angel-boy of the school to be 
served thus! She looke mew § at the little culprit. “What did 
you do it with?” she demanded. 

“Stone!” jerked out Jimmy; “boy wouldn’t let me have his 
sing-top.” 

“I was winding it up to show him how it spins,” explained 

Ralph. 
The children were hurried in and vinegar and brown paper 
applied to the swelling. Jimmy an to be frightened at the 
stern face of his teacher, and in a few moments wept himself. 
Then he became so ee quiet that Miss —— turned to 
see how he was diverting himself. 

He had with infinite care scratched the top of his desk with his 
broken slate pencil, and so deeply that no amount of polish could 
ever remove the marks. 

Jimmy's pranks continued with uninterrupted zeal. 

A little girl picked up the block he had dropped and was about 
to hand it to him, when he threw both hands full in her face. 

How little he was, and how like a cherub he looked with his 
long lashes fringing rose-tinted cheeks. And how did Jimmy 
develop? He was as full of mischief as any monkey, and very 
few things in the school-room escaped his meddlesome little fin- 
gers. Herarely remained ten consecutive minutes in any one 
place. A stern look from his teacher, or a refusal to grant some 
request, would bring the tears in an instant. 

e would pull out a diminutive handkerchief adorned with fly- 
ing horses, and weep copiously into it for awhile. Then he 
would spread it out to dry, sometimes on his desk, sometimes on 
his head, occasionally retiring behind it. The first day he used the 
paints, he set to work coloring a circle he had perforated and 
sewn with red silk, in the most exemplary manner. A few 
moments, and there was a ripple of laughter. 

Jimmy was still painting, but had adorned himself with green 
whiskers and a blue mustache. He was apt to throw stones 
= repeated punishment and sad to say swore very genuine 
oaths, 

Yet his teacher loved him dearly, and the children were fond of 
him despite his fighting qualities. He was the very incarnation of 
sunshine, full of a bubbling mirth and frolic. 

When the children played “school” at recess, Jimmy was 
often teacher and it was worth seeing. He could conduct an 
exercise in music with the grammar school boys, in dignity and 
strictness not to be despised. 

One excellent feature was his firm insistence that each pupil 
should sing alone. On the whole, much was forgiven the small 
man, because he was so truly interesting. As the days wore on 
he became quieter, and could pin himself to one pursuit for the 
space of a few moments. His teacher soon learned tne key to his 
disposition. In his worst tantrums she would put her arms about 
him and say gravely and sadly, “O, my little man, how sorry | 
am!” 


Jimmy would calm down like a lamb, passion forgotten. He 
could not be driven; only the wisest, holiest love could move that 
resiless spirit and determined will. 

But Jimmy’s best lesson was yet to come. Like men of 
older growth he was to learn to use that pent up force in the 
sweetest way. April came, and with it acrowd of small beings who 
looked with innocent baby-eyes into the strange, new school 
world. 

Jimmy suddenly assumed airs that were gravely paternal. His 
anxiety was great lest the new “ Baby Class” should fail to con- 
duct themselves with propriety. Their welfare really weighed 
upon his mind, and he showed genuine mortification at their dear 
little blunders. 

Among the number was a darling fellow named Clarence,—fat 
as butter and shy as a little wild bird. Dear Clarence! he was so 
shy he really could not summon courage enough to walk across 
the floor alone. Miss —— led him several times, then one day 
Jimmy hopped to his side and took him bythe hand. Clarence 
smiled and trotted happily to his place. “I think you must have 
Clarence for your boy and take care of him,” said Miss —— en- 
joying the pretty sight. Jimmy was radiant, he fairly shone with 
proud satisfaction. From that moment a most remarkable change 
was observed in the child. He was the very ideal of tender care 
for his little friend, and if inclined to transgress it was only neces- 
sary to say to him, “Are you showing your boy the right way, 
= Jimmy?” 

o the roguish child had come unconsciously a divine truth. 

For if we would know the breadth and depth of the tenderness 
in the Divine heart toward us, we must ourselves be a Divine 
Providence in some other life. 

Jimmy is still a little April day, still an upsetter of conventional 
decorum in the school-room. But his teacher has found the key 
to his heart. He has learned to obey her instantly, and because 
he loves her and his boy, he is growing gentler—more in harmon 
with the spirit of the school. a we have large hope for him an 
for ourselves. 














THAN 








; PROGRAM. 

1. Greeting. 2. Address. z Chain of Quotations. 4. Reading of President's 
Proclamation. 5. Singing. 6. Recitation. 7. Presentation of Fruit and Grain. 
8. Singing. 9- Recitation. to. Singing. 

The teacher should begin to prepare for Thanksgiving several weeks before 
the time, and so far as possible the entertainment should be given to committees 
chosen from the pupils. This will make them feel that the success of the affair 
depends upon them. The school-room should be decorated as be pe pe bw pos- 
sible with evergreens, bitter-sweet, autumn-leaves, etc. Garlands of wheat and 
stalks of corn, pumpkins, squashes, and other vegetaodles, and all kinds of fruit 
that can be procured, be mted. The word THanxscivinc may be 
made of leaves and evergreens and placed on the wall in a prominent place. 


ALL THE SCHOOL IN CONCERT. 


Welcome, welcome is the greeting 
Which this night we give our friends ; 
Joyous, joyous, is the meeting 
Which your kindly presence lends. 
Love is still our richest treasure, 
Casting out all Earth-born fear, 
Let the smile of heartfelt pleasure 
Beam on all who gather here. 
Singing —“ Beulah Land.” 
Recitation.—(To be selected by teacher or pupil.) 
Address.—“ The History of Thanksgiving Day.” By the teach- 
er or some guest. 


Tell us Something About November. 


1. The wild November comes at last, 

Beneath a veil of rain ; 

The night wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain. 

The latest of her race, she takes 
The Autumn’s vacant throne ; 

She has but one short moon to live, 
And she must live alone. 




























—STODDARD., 


2. Wrapped in his sad-colored cloak, the day, like a Puri- 
tan, standeth. 
Stern in the joyless fields, rebuking the lingering color— 
Dying hectic of leaves and the chilly blue of the asters— 
Hearing, perchance, the croak of a crow on the desolate 
tree-top. 










—BAYARD TAYLOR. 


3. The mellow year is hastening to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast-- 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows. 
—HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 












4. November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear. 
—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


5. — the leaves come fluttering down, 
lowly, silently, one by one, 
Scarlet and crimson, and gold and brown— 
Willing to fall, for their work is done. 
—Mrs, ELLEN ALLERTON. 







What is the best day in November ? 


6. It is the Puritan's Thanksgiving Eve ; 
And gathered home from fresher homes around, 
The old man’s children keep the holiday— 
In dear New England, since the fathers slept— 
The sweetest holiday of all the year. 
—J. G. HOLLAND. 
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KSGIVING . 








Why do we keep Thanksgiving Day ? 


7. The president proclaims that thus 
His duty does direct ; 
The governor has written us 
Onto the same effect. 
* * » * » 


The blessings of this day do not 
Secure the future one ; 
This is to thank the Lord for what 
He has already done. 
—WILL CARLETON, 


READING OF PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 
For what are we thankful? 


8. For the wealth of pathless forests, 

Whereon no axe may fall ; 

For the winds that haunt the branches, 
The young bird’s timid call ; 

For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod ; 

For the waving of the forests, 

All: I thank Thee, O our God! 
* . * - 


9. For the earth and all its beauty ; 
The sky and all its light ; 
For the dim and soothing shadows 
That rest the dazzled sight ; 
For unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod ; 
For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 
All: I thank Thee, O my God! 
» * * 


* * 


10, For the hidden scroll o’er-written 

With one dear name adored ; 

For the Heavenly in the Human ; 
The Spirit in the Word ; 

For the token of Thy presence, 
Within, alone, abroad ; 

For thine one great gift of being, 

All: I thank Thee, O my God! 
—Lucy LARCOM, 


How shall we be thankful? 


11, Let never day nor night unhallow'd > 
But still remember what the Lord hath done, 


12. To receive honestly is the best thanks for a good 
thing. 


13. With joyful praise we come again, 
Our harvest treasures bringing ; 
Thanksgiving hymns from grateful hearts 
Through all the land are ringing. 


14. Out in the by-ways let us go, 
Thanksgiving cheer in either hand, 
And shed the glad thanksgiving’s glow 
More freely o'er our Christian land. 
Let those who boast “a thankful heart,” 
Yield others cause for thankfulness : 
Why put sweet Pity far apart 
From us, the while we praise and bless 
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The father of us all, who came 

To help the poor, the sick, and sad ? 
Better for us if in His name 

We help to make our brother glad. 


(Two boys come in carrying a large sheaf of wheat.) 


“ And now,” said the governor, gazing abroad on the 
piled-up store, 

Of the sheaves that dot the clearings, and covered the 
meadows o’er, v5 

“’Tis meet that He render praises because of this yield 


of grain ; 
’Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be thanked for the 
sun and rain. 


(A girl enters carrying a basket filled with ears of corn, She 
should be dressed in pale yellow, and should have flaxen hair.) 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


Let other lands exulting glean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 
* * * * 
But let the good old corn adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 
—WHITTIER. 


(Another boy should carry a large pumpkin.) 


Oh—fruit loved of boyhood ! the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling ! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within ; 

When we ieaiual round tht corn-heap, with hearts all 
in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin—our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-like coach, with two rats for her team. 

—WHITTIER. 


(Enter girl wearing a dress of dark purple—a girdle anda 
wreath of grape leaves. She should carry a basket of grapes.) 


“ And we come gaily bearing 
The clusters of the vine ; 

The purple hues they're wearing 
With lighter tints combine.” 


(Another boy comes in bearing a basket of apples.) 


Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst 
blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow! 
Hatsful! Capsful ! 
Bushel, bushel, sacksful ! 


And my pockets full, too! Hurrah! 


(An attendant takes the fruit as it is presented and arranges 
it tastefully upon a table. The corn and wheat are hung upon 
the wall behind the table.) 


SINGING. Tune, “/talian Hymn.” 


Sing now a song of praise, 
For Autumn’s fruitful days, 
In their bright glow. 
May it with us remain, 
In pleasure or in pain, 
ill she her joys again 
On us bestow. 


(Dismission.) 


Only One. 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky ; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dew-drops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over! 
—George Cooper. 
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PRINCESS OF WALES, born 1844. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, born 1795. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, born 1837. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, born 1786. 
WM. EWART GLADSTONE, born 1809. 
JAMES T. FIELDS, born 1817. 








Alexandra, princess of Wales, was born in Denmark Dec. 1, 
1844. She is the eldest daughter of Christian IX. of Denmark, 
sister of the empress of Russia and of King George of Greece. 
The king of Denmark educated his daughters to be useful, and 
the Princess of Wales and her sisters made their own dresses and 
trimmed their own bonnets. In 1863 Alexandra was married to 
the Prince of Wales. She has several children, who have been 
educated in a sensible fashion. No member of the royal family is 
as popular as the Princess of Wales. 


Thomas Carlyle, the eminent English historian and essay-writer, 
was born at Ecclefechan, Scotland. Like Burns, his parents be- 
longed to the peasant class. He was a studious lad, and in spite 
of the poverty of his family he received an excellent education. 
After attempts at teaching, the ministry, and the law, he devoted 
himself to literature. His first work, “ Sartor Resartus,” saw the 
light in 1834. Its style was peculiar to Carlyle, and it was hard 
to understand, and the same fault was in his later books. Carlyle 
distinguished himself by his critical and biographical essays and 
his translations from the German. His great works are “ Fred- 
erick the Great” and the “ History of the French Revolution.” 
Although not a popular writer, Carlyle has had a great influence 
upon the thought of thecentury. His death occurred Feb. 5, 1881. 


Edward Eggleston is well known as a novelist, historian, editor, 
and divine. He was born at Vevay, Ind., was self-educated, and 
became a circuit preacher of the Methodist church. His literary 
work began as editor of the Lz¢t/e Corporal. Later he was liter- 
ary editor of the /udependent, and editor of Hearth and Home. 
His books comprise several novels. ‘The Hoosier School- 
master,” “ The End of the World,” “ The Circuit Rider,” “ Roxy,” 
etc. His historical works are “ Montezuma and the Conquest of 
Mexico,” “Brant and Red Jacket,” anda “ History of Life in 
the United States in the Century Magazine.” 


Mary Russell Mitford was an English authoress who was a 
schoolmate of Fanny Kemble and “ L. E. L.” Most of her time 
at school was spent in the study of Shakespeare and other English 
dramatists. At the age of twenty she had published three vol- 
umes of poetry. As these were severely criticised, she began to 
write stories and sketches for magazines. 
life she was very busy, writin 
tation rests chiefly upon the 
life called “‘ Our Village.” 
Browning. 


For the rest of her 

and compiling books. Her repu- 
ve volumes of sketches of country 
She was a friend of Elizabeth Barrett 


Rt. Hon, Wm. E.Gladstone, the statesman,orator, and author,was 
the fourth son of a wealthy West India merchant of Liverpool. 
After a brilliant college career Gladstone began his political life at 
the age of twenty-three, entering the house of commons for the 
borough of Newark. A few years later he published his first 
work, “The State in its Relations to the Church,” which was 
highly praised by Lord Macaulay. He filled several important 
offices under the government before 1852 when he became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. This was the turning point in his career ; 
before this he had been a Tory, then he became a Liberal. Since 
then he has thrown himself in with the fortune of his . Since 
prime minister he has done more for English politics than any 
other man, and is known the world over as the “Grand Old 
Man.” His favorite pastimes are felling trees and studying Homer. 
He is author of a number of valuable works, historical, political, 
and literary. 


James T. Fields, an American author and publisher. After a 
public school education he began life as a clerk in a Boston book- 
store, but before long he began to be known as a literary man. 
For eight years he was editor of the Atdantic Monthly. He was 
the author of a volume of poems, a life of Hawthorne, “ Yester- 
days with Authors,” “ In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens,” 
and edited the Family Library of English Poetry with Edwin P. 
Whipple. Fields was also well known as a lecturer. His death 
occurred in 1881, 
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he past two years or more, Mrs. Hunt has been giving most ac- 
able instruction on the science and methods of teaching this 
branch at teachers’ institutes in Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, 
and other states; but the calls for such work far exceed any one 
busy person’s possibilities for filling them. ; 

A corps of . institute instructors, thoroughly proficient in 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, the nature and origin of alcohol, 
including the micro-organisms that produce it, the effects of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, and in methods and the 
science of teaching, is the next provision for the great work to 
which Mrs. Hunt set her hand. 

The skill and energy which have won such remarkable success 
in the other phases of this movement presage that, if her life is 
spared, such difficulties as remain in the way of teaching this 
science systematically and thoroughly will be overcome, and we 
shall have en; ed upon the school system of the country a 
branch of study second to none in importance, because of its pos- 
sibilities for influencing the future of our civilization. ; 

What we are as a nation in industry, art, commerce, literature 
and morality is only a hint of what we might be, if the American 
brain and brawn could remain for one generation undulled and un- 
weakened by tobacco and alcoholic drinks. To many thought- 
ful minds the possibility of such a happy condition lies in thor- 
oughly instructing the young in the principles of right living, 
embodied in the science of temperance, or “ physiology and hygiene 
with special reference to the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics.” 

¥ 


The Iuka Normal institute (Miss.) has been steadily gaining in 

pular favor for many years. Opening in 1882 with 34 boarders, 
it closed in 1891 with nearly 300 student-boarders. The institution 
has the satisfaction of knowing that about 800 teachers, who have 
there received a part or the whole of their training in educational 
principles, are now engaged in Southern schools. These prin- 
ciples, as outlined in their circular, are not only on a firm psycho- 
logical foundation, but look to the higher elements of character 
growth, and moral development. Their greatest need at present 
is more buildings. 





The following is not only “founded on fact” but is only too true. 
A teacher, on asking an eleven-year-old boy what the abbreviation 
Esq. meant on a letter, immediately replied with great seriousness, 
“ John Sanders, Esq. means John Sanders, Esquimau.” 


Smith college opens with 700 pupils; Wellesley college enrolls 
more than 700 students and refuses many applicants; Harvard 
Annex has more than 200 students; Bryn Mawr opens with its 
full quota of pupils; Johns Hopkins university opens its medical 
college to women; Pennsylvania university opens its doors to 
women at last. Most of the colleges for women accept them as 
professors. 





The corner stone of what is to be the largest school-house in 
America, was laid Oct. 24. It is known as Father Corrigan’s new 
parochial school and is to be located at Hoboken. The building 
is to be of brick, with Belleville stone and terra cotta trimmings. 
No special effort has been made for architectural beauty. It will 
be a plain, substantial building, adapted to the uses to which it is 
to be put. It will be 71 feet front, 163 feet deep and four stories 
high. 

On the first floor there will be a large public hall. The second 
and third floors will be devoted to school purposes, and the fourth 
floor will be divided up into meecing rooms for the various socie- 
ties connected with the church. The cost of the building will be 
$100,000, 


The High School Student for October (Plattsburgh, N. Y.) is a 
bright number. It — “ High School Extension” for those 
who “hunger most for the bread of life.” 


The following circulating library plan for — schools is in 
present use in the public schools of Boston, Mass.: 


‘* The object of the plan is not only to aid pupils to cultivate a taste for good 








and Megreed pe — by furnishing them with books for home 
— to peoyite iti material for their work in composition and the 
study o i 


iterature. 

Sets of suitable books will be purchased, each set consisting of sixty books. 

The sets will be distributed among the first eight school divisions during the 
— aa. the ninth division being already well supplied with books for sup- 

en! reading. 

Each set will be put in a strong, well-made box with handles ; the boxes to be 
cloncat ins perpece, exch set exactly fitting its box ; the di to which it 
belongs, and the kind of books it contains, to 

A report card, u which the principal shall note the condition of books 
when received, will accompany each set. The principal of the school shall re- 
pm be note on the report their condition, and see to their distribu- 
classes. 
_ The sets of books in each division will form a circulating library in that divis- 
ion, to be moved from school to school at stated periods by the seater supply 


team. The i 
ond Kanak transfer of boxes will take place during the 





At a recent monthly meeting of the grammar teachers in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the following questions were considered : 
1. How do you teach as a Story or as an tion of facts and 


pp relative thereto? Mow do you conduct an ordinary lesson? 2. How 
© you maintain that intense interest necessary to practical results? 3. How do 
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The Educational Field. 











“ If we save the Children to-day, we have saved the nation to-morrow.” 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt was born in Canaan, Litchfield county, 
Conn. She is descended, on her mother’s side, from the cele- 
brated Thatcher preachers, of Boston, the first of whom was the 
first or of the Old South church of that city. She was edu- 
cated at two of the leading schools of the East, and after gradu- 
ating remained at one, the Patapsco institute, Baltimore, as 
professor of natural sciences until her marriage. 

By keeping up her scientific studies she was prepared to take 
practical oversight of the education of her only son who graduated 
from the Institute of Technology in 1874. While assisting him 
in his course, experiments with alcohol asa chemical re-agent led 
to inquiry as to its nature, origin, and effects upon the human 
system. The result was an irresistible conviction that the future 
of the Republic was imperiled by the prevalence of alcoholic habits 
with their train of hereditary and cumulative effects. She was 
convinced that only a knowledge of the nature and effects of a 
alcohol and other narcotics garned before appetite was formed 
could stay the flood of intemperance and its inevitable conse- 
quences, 

She saw that, to be effective, such knowledge must be universal 
throughout the country, and to be universal it must be compul- 
sory—no scant sprinkling here and there, the result of changing 
sentiment, would be adequate. 

With a genius for laying broad and deep foundations, Mrs, 
Hunt began a thorough study of civil government as a prepara- 
tion for securing the legislation that would make this new branch 
of study compulsory. She began her legislative work in Ver- 
mont in 1882, and carried state after state including, in 1886, the 
National Congress. Only nine states now remain without some 
—_ - statute requiring scientific temperance taught in the public 

ools, 

In addition to securing the laws, Mrs. Hunt has been obliged to 
give an equal amount of time and labor to the preparation of the 
n literature for teaching the study. Many of the school 
text- first issued to meet new demand were compiled by 
authors who had given only days or weeks to the subject where 
Mrs. Hunt had given years. These books Mrs. Hunt openly and 
fearlessly criticised, some for lack of adaptation to grade, some 
for the omission of the very facts they were called upon to teach, 
some for being mere physiologies, with the smallest possible 
amount of what might be called temperance matter in an appen- 
dix where it could easily be omitted, and some for all of these 
faults combined. 

Mrs. Hunt's long study of her topic has given her a mastery of 
it that at once impresses all who hear her speak upon it. 
Recognizing this, nw 3 satisfied that she wishes nothing but the 
truth taught, all the leading authors and publishers of temperance 
physiologies have submitted their books or manuscripts to her for 
revision. The task this work involved, added to the other 
demands upon her time and strength, has been a mental and a 
physical strain that few could have endured; but she has done 
the work cheerfully, “that the truth might go to the children,” 
and gratuitously that no foundation might exist for the charge of 
interested motives. 

Mrs. Hunt has large sympathy with teachers. She never finds 
fault with them when their work in this line falls short of her 
standard, for she appreciates the difficulties in their way and also 
their conscientiousness and readiness to do all they can. For 
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you interest the dullards? 4. At the close of the year how much should the 
average pupil know of the early discoverers and explorers? Of the location, size, 
condition and history of the several colonies, as for instance, Massachusetts ? 
Of Indian life and character? Of Indian wars? Of the causes leading up to 
the Revolution? 5. To what extent do you introduce y in connection 
with history? For what purpose do you use progressive maps? 6. What dates 
do = teach? How do you teach them? 7. In teaching history, how may the 
book be used to bestadvantage? 8. What usedo you ce of the eral read- 
ing of pupils? 9. How much should we attempt to do in teaching cause and 
result? 10. How do you impress upon the minds of the children the facts that 
the English colonies grew and pered in the face of all ition? What 
would you teach them of their laws, their customs and gen character ? 


Mr. H. A. Gass, of the Missourz School Fournal, isto begin 
the publication of a “Course of Study for District Schools.” 
This pamphlet of 100 pages has been prepared by five of the lead- 
ing educators of the state and is adapted to the books adopted by 
the Text-book commission. 


The third meeting of the American Association of Educators of 
Colored Youth will be held at Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 28—3o. 
The membership and invited speakers include the ablest and 
most progressive men and women in this field of education. Among 
the board of directors are James M. Gregory (D. C.), president : 
S. G. Atkins (N. C.), secretary: E. M. Cravath (Tenn.), treasurer. 


Italy controls a school system under its government. No 
fee is required except for the higher schools. Education is also 
compulsory. Rome has provided norma! schools forthe training 
of teachers and there is a constant improvement in every 
department of the system. There are yet a large num- 
ber of parish schoois; but the government insists that the 
teachers and the text-books in them shall be authorized by the 
government ; that the scholars must all pass an examination by 
government inspectors, and the portrait of the king must be in 
every school-room. If any school does not fulfil these require- 
ments it is closed. The one purpose through all this is to 
train up a generation of children loyal to the government. 
Every boy is now compelled to serve in the army and an in- 
tense national spirit for the new Italy is thus fostered. 


The Executive Committee of the N. E. A. met in the city of 
New York on the evening of October 30, 1891, to decide where 
and when this association should hold its meetings in 1892. Rep- 
resentatives from each of the following places—Helena, Mont., 
Seattle, Wash., and Saratoga Springs—came before the committee 
and supplemented the statements and pledges previously made in 
writing by the local authorities of the above named places. The 
Executive Committee discussed the practicability of holding the 
meetings of the N. E. A. at each of the places named, consider- 
ing the importance of special educational results which necessarily 
pertain to the meetings for 1892, and finally decided to hold the 
meetings of the N. E. A. for 1892 at Saratoga Springs—July 12 
to 15 inclusive. The railroads of this territory have agreed to 
give the association all the conditions required. 

School savings banks are used to great advantage in foreign 
countries. France has 23,375 of these banks for school children, 
under government patronage, and they are in common use in 
Germany, Switzerland, England, Hungary, and the Netherlands. 
It is estimated that there are about $7,500,000, now placed to the 
credit of pupils. The wife of President Carnot, of France, gave to 
four hundred of the rest school children of Paris ten francs 
and a bank book, in 1889. Several attempts have been made to 
inaugurate the system in the United States. The public schools of 
Beloit, Michigan, have tried a simple plan with excellent results. 
Captain Pratt’s beginning of this scheme at Carlisle, Pa., has al- 
ay! placed $11,000 to the credit of the Indian students. Mr. J. 
H. Thiry, who is conversant with the school savings’ methods in 
Europe has formulated a plan for the United States and intro- 
duced it into the schools of Long Island City, N. Y. 

Ats a reformatory measure in large cities, and as a means of 
fosering industry and economy among children everywhere, it is 
full of promise as developing a sense of personal responsibility in 
children that must result in habits of thrift and morality. 


An el 


nt school building is to be erected at Greenwich, Ct., 
the gift of He nry O. Havemeyer, who gave $50,000 for that pur- 


pose. The grounds will cost $50,000 more. They are to be laid 
out with tennis courts, a ball fielé, and a large campus. 


For two years we have been taking THE JOURNAL in connec- 
tion with the schools of this town. We heartily. endorse the sen- 
timent expressed by many of its readers, and gladly state—“ we 
appreciate its pages and oweto it a depth of gratitude,” because 
the source of much of our instruction and strength in the unfold- 
ing of the young mind is found there. 

J. A. Hill, Ph. B., Head-master Public Schools. 

Dundas, Ont. 

I have been a subscriber to THE SCHOoL JOURNAL for eight or 
ten years; I could not ¢each as I ought without it. From it I ob- 
tain methods, principles, ideas of management, facts in the history 
of education, and a comprehension of the great movements in the 
educational world. H, A, DEAN, 


Iuka (Miéss.) Normal School. 
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The following verbatim note was received from a parent, evi7 
dently skeptical on the subject of physical training in school: 


Miss - 

“ Please excuse ——-— from gimnastic exersize as it makes 
him sick every time he goes through with them and they donot 
amount to anything anyway, as I donot expect to put him in the 
ring as a prize fighter wrestler or foot raser. I should rather he 
would put in that time astudying his Books.” 

Yours Respect 


New York City. 


A course of twenty lessons to mothers, explaining and illus- 
trating Froebel’s system of early child-culture, will be given by 
Miss Angeline Brooks, professor of kindergarten methods in the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers, at 9 University 
Place, New York, on successive ednesdays, at 3:30 P. M., be- 
ginning October 28, 1891. 

These lessons are intended primarily for mothers, but are open 
to any who desire the basis of an intelligent interest in this im- 
portant movement. 


President Hunt, of the board of education, New York city, says 
there is school accommodation in the city for 32,091 more pupils, 
The board of estimate have allowed an increase of $100,000 over 
what the board -of education asked for, for teachers’ salaries in 
the city. 


Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, delivered an address at the 
conference of “ Educational Workers,” at their regular meeting in 
New York City, October 31, on “ The Literature of Education.” 
It was a finished and scholarly production. 


Several conferences of the assistant superintendents with the 
teachers of the pri and grammar grades in the public schools 
will take place during November : 

Time, Nov. 5., 3 P. M. 

Ass't Supt. Subjects. 
Supt. Davis. Comp. 

“« Jameson. Geog. 
Godwin. Geog. 
Calkins. Obj, Less. 
Farrell. Geog., Hist. 
Hoffman. Music. 


Time, Nov. 19, 3 P.M. 

Supt. Calkins Obj. Less. 5, 6 p. g. 
“ Godwin. Arith, 5, 6 vidios 
“Farrell. Arith. ja ¢ «6s 
“ Leipziger. Hist. I, 2, 3.4, 5 
“« Jameson. Arith, I, 2, 3545 5 
“ Davis. Comp. 6,7,8 


Grades. 
6, 7, 8. 
I, 2, 3545, 
6, 7, 8, 
6, 5» 4, 
I, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 


Place. 
No. 4! 


P- &- 
P. &- 
P- g- 


g-&- 
g- g- 
g. g. 


The New York Central railroad has put on a new train; it 
leaves the Grand Central depot in this city at nine in the morning, 
and reaches Albany at 11.50, Utica, 1.40; Syracuse, 2.50; Buffalo, 
5.40; Niagara Falls at 7.20. This shows it to be the fastest train 
in the world! The train consists of four vestibuled coaches, the 
whole weight being about 500,000 Ibs. Luncheon is served on 
the train. Three hundred miles in 5 hours and 50 minutes—more 
than 50 miles per hour ! 


Charles H. Verrill, Ph.D., after fourteen years’ principalship at Delaware lit 
erary institute, Franklin, N. Y., has accepted the position of superintendent 
of schools at Little Falls, N, ¥Y. He enters upon his work with a zeal and inter- 
est that promises the best results, 


The schools of Chester, Conn., are reported as generally satisfactory ; but the 
evils of frequent changes of teachers, and the lack of general interest in the 
schools are regretted, as the chief obstacles in the way of progress. 


Tie Montana summer school of normal methods, which held a successful 
term at Helena, in June last, announces that ments have been made for 
next summer’s session. The school is held under management of Superin- 
tendents Young and Stone, and Miss Alice Hopper has charge of the primary 
methods department. , 

The program is out for the annual meeting of the Montana State Teachers 
Association, to be heid at Bozeman, December 28-31. meeting will open 
with the sessions of the State Council of Education, and will close with an ad- 
dress by Hon Arthur J. Craven, of Helena. State Superintendent Gannon 
will preside over the County Superintendents’ Sessions. 

Helena’s $150,000 high | building is nearing compl: tion. 

The college of Montana ins the year most successfully. The enrollment is 
larger than before and there is a noticeable improvement in the students, There 
is but one change in the faculty, Prof. Frazer succeeding Prof. Babbit, in the 
chair of Ancient Languages. 

wing interest in high schools throughout Montana, is one of the en-- 
features of school wor« in this state, . 
ame Medini will have —- of the music work in the Helena schools this 
+ Mme. Medini is one of the most accomplished music instructors in the 
est. 


cou 
M 


Miss Mattie Livingstone, of the Posse gymnasium, Boston, has charge of the 
work in physical culture in the Anaconda schools this year. 

Missoula has just completed two new school buildings; Anaconda built two 
last year ; Butte has five new ones; Great Falls has two in course of construc- 
tion ; and Helena is completing three beside the new high sc , 

The schools are preparing for a display of actual school work in connection 
with the state association meeting. 

A state reading circle has been organ 
I Wolfe, and Co, Supt. E. M. Hunter, constitute the first directory. 
vears’ course has been adopted. 


ized. Supt. R. G. Young, Co. Supt. M. 
A four 
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Correspondence. 


Pedagogy in Texas. 


While mention is = made in the columns of THE JOURNAL 
of the establishment of chairs of pedagogy in many of our Eastern 
universities, we feel that our own far South-western field should 
not be overlooked. The Board of Regents of the University of 
Texas created the chair of pedagogy, and elected Dr. J. 
Baldwin, then president of the Sam Houston normal to fill the 
position. Nobetter selection could have been made. There are 
a number of students already in the t. A post u- 
ate class, composed of the teachers of city schools of Austin, 
and principals of some of the neighboring town schools, meets 
every Saturday. A splendid course for the year has been laid out; 
and we of Texas feel that we are keeping pace with the onward 
movement of the day. Our university is young and vi ,» and 
falls (ry «Eas line on all important a ap Her 
chemical ratory, now nearing completion wi tee 

none in the South or West. ° 4 R. L. te 

McDade, Texas. 


. 


Increasing Interest in Unions. 


There has appeared from time to time, in this and other educa- 
tional journals, a plea for a representative and effective union of 
the teachers of New York. It is known that there exists in the 
rank and file of the profession a more or less definite expression 
of a desire for such a union. 

This idea has been thoroughly discussed by a number of earn- 
est, progressive teachers during the past six months with the re- 
sult that the nucleus of such an organization has been formed. 

The movement has met with such hearty approval and so many 
have already expressed a wish to join it that it was deemed desir- 
able to announce the objects and aims of the union through these 
columns. 

Briefly, it is intended to form a club or union of all ranks and 
grades of the profession that will furnish ample opportunity for 
the intellectual and Lee me improvement of the teacher ; that 
will be willing and able to champion the cause of the teachers 
whenever neglect of, or indifference to, their rights or interests de- 
mands such action ; that will be ready to aid the authorities and 
all well wishers of the schools in an earnest, practical, and efficient 
way whenever the question of improving the public schools comes 
up; that will make an honest effort to advance such reforms in 
school-work and management as will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of the teacher; that will always seek the elevation of the 
profession, maintaining for it a high ideal and claiming as its due 
a first rank among the professions, for there is none higher, none 
nobler, none so vital to the state. Nor will it neglect ameni- 
ties of social intercourse and the advantages, the strength to be 
derived for the union from the better acquaintance of members 
with each other's tastes, aspirations, and attainments. 

To achieve these ends it is contemplated to establish a home 
for the profession—a club house with the usual attachments of 
library, assembly rooms, baths, gymnasium, etc., etc. 

How it pro; to do all these things will be explained at a 
meeting that will soon be called and of which due notice will be 
given. TEACHER. 





History records that traces of the Northmen yet remain. Will 
you please answer through the columns of THE JouURNAL the fol- 
lowing? What singular inscription does the rock at Dighton, 
Mass., bear ? -— & § 


The Dighton Rock \ies in the Taunton river, in the town of 
Berkley, in Mass. Its side, next the river, is covered with rude 
pictures and inscriptions. “The common opinion among the best 
trained archeol to-day is that these inScriptions are the 
work of the Indi within historic times.”—(Justin Winsor.) 
Dr. De Costa thinks it possible that the central portion of the 
inscription may be runic. This part has been interpreted to mean 
that Thorfinn with 151 men took possession of the country. 

Most of the various things which have been written about this 
famous inscription are not very reliable. The opinion of Dr. 
Winsor, of Cambridge, quoted above is the best a ity that 
can be given concerning it. This author also says in his “ Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America” (Vol. 1, p 105): “ There 
is not a single item of all the evidence thus advanced from time 
to time which can be said to connect by archelogical traces the 
presence of the Northmen on the soil of North America, south of 
Davis’ straits.” W. A. Mowry. 

Supt. Salem, Mass. 


1. What method of teaching spelling would you employ ina 
country school where nearly all the scholars have been using 
spelling Socks? 

2. Would you have examinations every month or just review? 
I have some advanced scholars, but I can reckon their monthly 
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report on class work and get their standing without examina- 

tions. Would it be sufficient to have them at the end of each term? 
3- Would you teach temperance hygiene orally to the whole 

school besides teaching it in connection with physiology? M. S. 


1. You need a good deal of tact to teach spelling from other books 
and not have parents and children take a general alarm because 
you are not using the spelling book. Spelling should be taught 
from every book and with every subject. As soon as children see 
that you are spelling in connection with every lesson, the prejudice 
for the spelling will not be an ized. Do not say you 
are not going to use the spelling book, but use it as little as you 
can, let that be only in the selection of such words as the 
children can understand, and which have been previously taught 
in connection with a thought. 

2. The matter of frequency of examinations must be settled by 
every teacher for herself. As a general rule, examinations have 
been overdone. A monthly examination should serve as .much to 
show the teacher whether she has presented the work in the way 
to be retained, as to estimate the standing of pupils. Reviews 
should be a daily custom and not at the end of the month alone. 

3. Yes. Short oral lessons given frequently to the whole school 
are much better than longer ones given occasionally. 


“* What is a ‘‘dyne?” I see the term is coming into considerable 
use in electrical matters. . L. CHADWICK. 
Auburn, 


A dyne is defined as “that force which acting for one second 
on one gram gives it a velocity of one centimeter in a second.” 
To make this plain to your class you can say: The silver dime is 
2} grams; ,*, of this is a gram ; acentimeter is about % of an inch; 
so that a “dyne” is a force which acting on ,4, of a dime would 
cause it to move ;4; of an inch a second. 


How can unhealth 
the well water is h 
Fishkill. 


There are ¢xpensive tests, but you could not use them. Here is 
a simple one : 

Fill a clean pint bottle three-fourths full of the water to be 
tested, and dissolve in the water a teaspoonful of the purest 
sugar—loaf or granulated sugar will answer—cork the bottle and 
place it ina warm place for two days. If in twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours the water becomes cloudy or muddy, it is unfit for 
domestic use. If it remains perfectly clear it is probably safe to 
use. 


water be tested ? 


How can I tell whether 
thy ? R. G. P. 








1. Why do so many proper names of the Southern States end in 
double ‘‘e”? 

2. Name, and tell me where I can obtain a supplementary work 
on descriptive geography. one that will give a brief history and the 
characteristics of the people, and general description of the most 
important countries of the world. H. N. H. 

Utah. 


1. The “ee” in such names as Oconee, Ocmulgee, etc., is an 
attempt to reproduce with English letters the final sounds of the 
Indian words. If you will address a letter of inquiry to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., this question will be an- 
swered more satisfactorily. 

2. Keith ees “London” Geography probably is the 
most useful handbook published in one volume. For more ex- 
tended reference the Encyclopedia Britannica is recommended. 

TROIS ETOILEs. 


Is there anything wrong in this ? 
Let f=! 
And y=l 
Therefore, xr=y 
Multiply by x, wiz ay 
Subtracting y’, si—y? =1y—,'" 
Factoring, (x+y) (2—y)=y (2) 
Dividing by +—y. r+y=y 
Substituting values. 1+1=!1 
Or— 2=!1 


XYZ. 


Allow me to thank you for the helpful matter you are constantly 
giving in THE JOURNAL, and the beautiful appearance of the 
paper. Its weekly visits are a pleasure. The marking on title 
page to show your “ special editions,” will be very helpful in look- 
ing over past numbers. A. HALL BuURDICK. 


Bronchial affections result from catarrh. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures catarrh. 
Try this medicine. 
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Important Events, &c. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS TROUBLE. 

In order to understand the trouble between our government and 
Spain over the Caroline islands it is necessary to know some of the 
history of those islands. Nearly forty years ago the American 
Board of Foreign Missions sent mssionaries to the Gilbert, Mar- 
shall, and Caroline islands. They established schools and churches 
by the score and performed a remarkable work in civilization. It 
was vaguely recognized that Spain claimed sovereignty over some 
of the islands by reason of voyages made among them by certain 
of her navagitors. In spite of this claim, however, she had done 
nothing 1n several centuriea to develop the islands, nor did she 
ever occupy them. A few years ago Germany, while looking 
around for new fields to conquer, hoisted her flag over Ponape, 
one of the largest of the Carolines. Spain promptly asserted her 
ancient rights. The dispute was referred to the Pope who decided 
in favor of Spain, but gave Germany the Marshall islands. 

The American missionaries of Ponape have been very unhappy 
under Spanish rule. spain sent a governor and a small body of 
troops. The governor seized a large part of the mission lands. 
When the missionary protested he was seized and hurried away to 
Manilla, but was acquitted of charges made against him and re- 
turned to Ponape. The natives resented the treatment of the 
missionaries by quitting work. In attempting tu subdue them the 
Spaniards were defeated with great slaughter. The government 
renewing the war, the missionaries removed their mission to a 
place about six miles away called Oua. Last November the Span- 
iards attacked the intrenchments the natives threw up. The U. 
S cruiser Alliance arriving about that time, the members of the 
mission and the native school children were taken to Strong’s 
island. Since that time they have been waiting for our govern: 
ment to restore them to Ponape. The missionaries are charged 
with inciting the natives to revolt, but there is abundant proof 
that they strove to keep the peace. The Spaniards hold that on 
account of differences of religion they cannot be assured of peace 
if the mission is restored to Ponape. Our government will prob- 
ably, however, insist.on the rights of its citizens. 





THE UNITED STATES AND CHILE. 


The United States government demandea an explanation and 
reparation from the government of Chile for the attack made on 
the sailors of the U. S. cruiser Baltimore. The Chilean reply 
was a refusal to accept responsibility for the affair. The officials 
at Valparaiso also refused to guarantee the safety of the market 
boats comiug to that city early in the morning from the Balti- 
more, or the safety of officers coming ashore at night. 

The different parties that took part in the revolution have drawn 
up a program which all will sign, and agree to support its princi- 
ples. Among the principles involved are the right of suffrage, 
punishment for interference with elections, the responsibilities of 
presidents and ministers, the payment of the foreign debt, the re- 
duction of the army, the incresse of the fleet, the development of 
railroads, peaceful relations with other nations, commercial 
treaties with other powers, etc. 


‘THE PACIFIC MAIL’s RIVALS.—The third of the steamers of the 
Canadian Pacific railway has just taken its place in the Lne. 
Steamships ply between Hong-kong and Vancouver, touching at 
Shanghai, Kobe, and Yokohama, and serve as feeders for that 
railway. They are under contract with the postal authorities of 
Great Britain to make the run from Vancouver to Hong-kong 
within three weeks, and to make monthly trips. The object of 
these frequent trips is to push the Pacific mail out of the China 
and Japan freight and passenger traffic. Considerable of the tea 
traffic is falling into the hands of the Canadians. The Canadian 
Pacific proposes to take the New York mail to Yokohamain fifteen 
days; the New York mail is now not less than twenty-two days 
en route to Yokohama by way of the Pacific Mail. 





Ures THREATENING THE SETTLERS.—It was reported at Sydney, 
Col., that five companies of U. S. infantry and cavalry from Fort 
Russell, had been sent to the scene of the Ute outbreak of two 
years ago. The settlers have tried to keep the Utes within their 
reservation, tut they have persisted in hunting outside. 





PARAGUAY QUELLS a REBELLION.—An attempt was made to 
overthrow Juan G. Gonzalez, the president of Paraguay, but it 
was suppressed by .troops loyal to the government. The insur- 
gents took refuge in the territory of the Argentine Republic. 
They surrendered their arms to that government, however, when 
ordered to do so. 
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POLITICAL UNION WITH CANADA.—A large meeting was held at 
Stony Point, Ont., at which political’‘union with the United States 
wes advocated. Meetings will be held at several other places. A 
Continental Union club was organized with a large membership. 





A SHIPWRECK CAUSED BY A MIRAGE.—The American barkep. 
tine Steadfast was sailing recently in the Caribbean sea on her 
way from Spain to Philadelphia. The nearest land, the island of 
St. Croix, appeared twenty miles away. Suddenly the vesse] 
crashed on a reef and was wrecked. The sailors had been de- 
ceived by a mirage. When the land was first discovered the tops 
of the mountains seemed to be inverted, the tall cocoanuts appear- 
ing to grow from sky to the earth. The sugar-grinding mills 
were pouring their smoke downward, and the workmen working 
upside down. 





PITCAIRN ISLAND VISITED.—The'ship Sterling, that lately arrived 
in San Francisco, during her voyage stopped five miles off Pit- 
cairn island and was visited by the governor of the island and 
others. They brought large quantities of fruit and vegetables and 
reported that the 130 residents of the island were well. The island 
has only one and a fourth square miles. It was settled about 
one hundred years ago by British mutineers. 


An EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN.—An earthquake took place at 
Hiogo, and the loss of life and property was very great. At Osaca 
a number of houses were thrown to the ground, and many of the 
occupants were caught in the falling buildings and crushed to 
death. A large number of persons succeeded in escaping from 
their tottering houses only to meet death in the streets, to which 
they had fled for safety from the falling de ris. 





FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR.—In the French chamber of deputies 
complaint was made that an English syndicate had been allowed 
to obtain a concession of 3,900 square miles in Madagascar, near 
Diego Suariez bay, in violation of the protectorate rights in 
France. The foreign minister said that the Malagasy govern- 
ment had granted Frenchmen rights to forest lands and mives, 
and could grant similar privileges to other foreigners. France has 
no right to interfere with the internal affairs of Madagascar, al- 
though she regulates the relations of the Hovas with foreign 
powers. 





SoutTH AFRICA TO TAKE PART.—The De Beers mining company 
of Kimberly, South Africa, have decided to have a great display 
of diamonds at the World’s fair. The diamond exhibit, which is 
intended to give visitors to the fair an idea of the various pro- 
cesses through which the gems pass from the time they Jeave the 
mouth of the shaft till they reach the hands of the jeweller, will be 
divided into five sections, as follows: Section A—Crushiug the 
blue diamondiferous clay ; Section B—Washing the ground by 
means of a rotary washing machine; Section C—Cradling the 
pebbles obtained from the last process through a pulsator ; Sec- 
tion D—Hand sorting for the small stones;Section E—Cutting 
and polishing the stones. 





A CANADIAN MINISTER REsIGNs.—M. Chapleau, the Canadian 
secretary of state, recently resigned. The question that people in 
the Dominion are now asking themselves is, Can the Conservative 
ministry maintain power? The French Canadians are wondering 
who will be their next great leader. 


CHINA STRENGTHENS HER NAvy.—The Chinese government will 
open a school for the instruction of naval officers in the use of tor- 
pedoes and other weapons of modern warfare. A factory will be 
started on an island near Foo-Chow. Commissioners have been 
sent to Europe to learn the best methods of torpedo manufacture 
and defence. Several warships are nearing completion. It is evi- 
dent that China fears war may ensue over her explanation of the 
outrages committed on European residents of the empire. 





Russi4’s POWER IN THE BALTIC.—It is proposed to create a great 
fleet in the Baltic to defend Russian irterests, and if necessary to 
carry war into other waters. The Baltic coast line will be pro- 
tected by a number of armed cruisers. Another port besides Cron- 
stadt will be established—one not liable to be biocked by ice or 
blockaded by an enemy. 


ALASKA’S PROGREsS.—The governor of this territory, in his re- 
cent report, says that the most serious difficulty to be met in the 
sealing matter is the illegal slaughter of females and the young in 
the open sea. The principal other exports are salmon, ivory, 
whalebone, whale oil, codfish, gold, silver, etc. The governor 
suggests that the government of the schools be, as far as possible, 
local, and thatthey should be non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
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Four Serial Novels. 


‘The Naulahka,” a story of 
America and India, written by 
Rudyard Kipling in collaboration 
¥ii))) with a young American author, 

Hi} Wolcott Balestier; ‘“The Chosen 
wi 6Valley,” a novel of the Great 

Mm) West, by Mary Hallock Foote; 
a novel of New York life by the 
author of ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs” ; 
and ‘‘Characteristics,” a remark- 
SUBYARD KIPLING. able story by Dr. Weir Mitchell. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Will furnish a group of stories complete in single num- 
bers; Frank R. Stockton and many other well-known writ- 
ers will contribute short stories. 


The Life of Columbus 


Written especially for THE CENTURY by the famous 
Spanish statesman and author, Emilio Castelar, from 
new historical material, and richly illustrated. 


The World’s Fair at Chicago 


Will be described in a series of views of the architectural 
features, printed by arrangement with the managers of 
the Fair, and accompanied with interesting letterpress. 


The American Indian. 

Much has been printed on the Indian question from the 
white man’s standpoint. In a series of illustrated articles 
the Indian’s side will be presented —how he lives and 
thinks, his home life, his music, etc. 






















HE CENTURY CO., of New York, publish the two great illustrated magazines, 
THE CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS. THE CENTURY is for older readers, 
ST. NICHOLAS is for children. Each is the acknowledged bead of all periodicals of 
its class in the world, in circulation, in fame, and in ability. 
copies are circulated during the year. Few cultivated bomes are now without them. 


THE CENTURY IN 1892 


WILL CONTAIN: 
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American Art. 


Examples of the best work of American contemporary 
painters will be shown, and Cole’s famous series of wood- 
engravings, made directly from the Old Italian Masters, 
will be continued. 


The American Farmer and the 


Government. 

In view of the great interest touching the subject of 
what the Government should do for the farmer, THE 
CENTURY will print a number of important articles by 
leading writers on this subject. 

American Sketches by Edgar W. Nye. 

The well-known humorist 
Edgar W. Nye (‘‘ Bill Nye ”) 
will contribute a series of en- 
tertaining “‘Autobiographies,” 
describing his experiences in 
different parts of America and 
in various capacities. 


Other Important 
Articles 


Include a series the distinguished 
American Ederund Clarence Sted- 


and work; 
by the well-known war panel man 
Archibald Forbes, 


etc.,etc. December 
will be =. 





A Magnificently Illustrated Christmas Number. 


THE CENTURY is always issued on Bo Pt yt Se ah, ont sings numbers may be bought every- 
where (price 35 cents), or yearly subscriptions ( erie $4.00) will be take booksellers, postmasters and the 
publishers, Tis Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. Remit by post-office or express order, check, draft, 
or in registered letter. Begin subscriptions with November, 1891, the nu which opens the new volume. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The nineteenth volume of this unique magi for young folks begins with the number for November, 1891. 
From the first issue Mrs. Mary Mapes ge has been the editor, and the pens of the greatest writers of the 
English world, and the pencils of the most famous illustrators, have been at its service. Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Thomas Hughes, Whittier, Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Alcott, Donald G. 
Mitchell, George Macdonald, Mrs. Oliphant, and Professor Proctor are a few of the many great names which 
have been upon its list of contributors. Everything in it is illustrated. 


In 1892 
There are to be serial stories by Brander Matthews, Lieut. Robert quakes,” “ Straight Lines and Circles," etc. In ‘‘ Strange Corners 
H. Fletcher (the author of that charming book, ‘‘ Marjorieand Her of our Country, the Great American Desert, the Cliff-Dwellings 
Papa“), Laura E. Richards (who will write of ‘When I Was your of Arizona, etc., will be described, and in “Honors to the 
Age’), William O. Stoddard, Charles E. Carryl (the author of Flag,” and “ Boys and the National Guard,” the patriotism of the 
** Davy and the Goblin”), and Frances ——y ylor. There young readers will be aroused and stimulated. Julian Ralph is to 
wi ort stories b elson Page, Mary E. Wilkins, escri . e n, a Great News ‘ws 
ill be sh Thomas Nel P; E. Wilki describe “‘ The Making of a G Newspa 

Mary Hallock Foote, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Octave Thanet, and incandescent electric lights are to be clearly explained. 
General O. O. Howard, and many others, with papers of travel and “Applied Christianity " is what St. Nicholas teaches ; — unselfish- 
adventure by J. T. Trowbridge, Lieut. Schwatka, etc., and useful ness, faithfulness, courage, truthfulness — these things are taught 

4 ow Columbus Reckoned,” ‘‘ Wil- in a hundred ways by stories, poems and pictures. you need 
such an assistant in your work with your boys and girls? 
















St. NICHOLAS costs $3.00 @ year, 25 cents a ber. All booksellers, newsdealers, and ters take subscriptions, or 
“> * . ° 
remittanc. be made (by check, draft, money or express onder, or registered letter) to the pablshers, The Century Co., 33 East 
17th ‘Strect, ‘New York. bein subscriptions with the November number. Kd 33 


THE BEST BOOKS. 
___ Ask to see The Century Co's books at the stores. They include Kennan’s “Siberia and the Exile System,” 
issued simultaneously pi (Secor: the new book of gavel im Tibet (two $6.00); the richly illustrated “ Women of 





the French Salons ) of the Lamas” ($3.5-); a number 

of Frank R. Stockton’s novels, including “*The Inn,” just issued ($1.25); a new edition of the famous 

“Sport with Gun and Rod” (just the thing for a Christmas t to one who is fund of hunting and fishing, a 

magaiicost volume, Hs-0xt: “The Autobiograph pa Sg ap efferson,” richly illustrated ($4.00, etc,, ete. The 

: — Century Co’s books for children include the popular —“The Brownies: Their ” ($1.c0), and 

J 3 “Another Brownie Book” ($:. wo by Fulmer Cox; “ J *—a charming storv for girls ($1.50) 
= a . 


< a 
‘Marjorie and Her Papa.” 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 


GREAT ENGINEERING SCHEMES. 

A Colorado company has ascheme to divert the water of the 
Grand river to the eastern slope. A tunnel will be bored through 
the range to tap the stream, and tbe water will be conveyed to the 
plains by smal! creeks and prehistoric streams to a natural reser- 
voir, which will hold millions of gallons of water. The people of 
western Colorado threaten the company with a lawsuit if they at- 
tempt to take away their water supply. 

For several years the level of the water in the great lakes has 
been falling, and it is now fully two feet lower than it was eight or 
nine years ago. Thissteady fall in water has constantly tended to 
lessen the cargoes of the lake boats, and they are now five to ten 
per cent. less than they wereabalf dozen yearsago. A well known 
vessel man thinks he has a remedy. He proposes to treat the lakes 
as great mill ponds, and by damming up Niagara river, prevent 
much of the water from going over the falls. His plan is todump 
many boatioads of stones in the river below Tonawanda. Some 
steel structure might also be extended into the river from each 
side to narrow thecbannel. Theresult would be to lessen the out- 
flow of water from the lakes and thereby increase the depth of 
water at all points. 


COPPER IN THE ONITED STATES. é 

A recent census bulletin shows the United States to be the 
largest copper producing country in the world, the product in 
1889 being 113,028 short tons. During the last ten years, Arizona 
and Montana have made wonderful progress in the mining and 
production of copper, and to-day Montana, leads all other states in 
this production, its product exceeding that of Michigan. Arizona, 
Mexico, and Colorado come next, 


AN ARCTIC TOWN. 

Upernivik, on the west coast of Greenland, is called the most 
northern white town in the world, and a desolate sort of place it 
is. The steep granite and basalt hills rise in absolute nakedness 
from the very edge of the water. Noluxuriant grasses grow about 
the houses of the miserable town, and very few plants are to be 
seen in the houses. The huts of the natives are squalid. Skin, 
scraped and oiled,serves in the place of glassin the windows. 
The melting ssow of the mountains makes the streets run rivers. 
One of the means of obtaining a livelihood of the natives is selling 
skins. They are wretchedly clad and seem to be very poor. 


A FAMOUS AFRICAN LIGHTHOUSE. 


The Cape Spartel lighthouse on the northwest shore of Africa is 
remarkable on account of its location, and also from the fact that 
it is supported by ten governments. It was built by the sultan of 
Marocco and stands on a cliff 500 feet high, the rocks being almost 
perpendicular with the water’s edge. It is the favorite picnic 
place of the European residents of Tangier. From the point one 
can see far out on the ocean, many miles up the coast, and the 
entire length of the strait of Gibraltar. Cape Trafalgar to the 
north, where Nelson defeated the French-Spanish fleet in 1205, is 
plainly in sight; also Tarifa, where the Arabs first obtained a 
foothold in Europe in the eighth century. 


MORE AFRICAN DWARFS FOUND. 


During the researches of the French explorer, Gaillard, on the 
upper Sangha river, ove of the largest northern tributaries of the 
Congo, he found many families of dwarfs called Babiogas. They 
are great elephaut hunters. They do not live in the villages, but 
camp in the forests. Tbey are of Jess than medium stature, are 
very muscular, are extremely skilful in the chase, and their 
weapons are assegais, with a head like that of the harpoon. They 
wear their air aud beard uncut and have no ornaments. When 
they feel that they have a grievarce against a chief under whose 
protection they bave been living, they disappear into the forests 
without saying a word, ard begin again in other regions their 
lives as pomad hunters. In return for the fruits of the chase, 
with which they supply the chiefs, vegetables and articles of native 
manufacture ure given tothem. They are a source of profit to the 
tribes among whom they live, and consequently they are almost 
always well treated. The Babingas form another link in that 
almost unbroken chain of dwarf tribes extending from the region 
west of the Gaboon to the Nile. Tke Obango of Du Chaillu, the 
Babingas of Gaillard, the Akka of Schweinfurth, the Tiki-tiki of 
Stanley, are all evidently fragments of an ancient tribe of little 
men, who were probably scattered by war. The dwarfs known as 
the Batwa in the southern part of the Congo basin are also related 
te them. 
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New ) Books. 


In a little volume of forty es, Thomas J. Murrey considers 
the most popular branch of the culin. art at present, Cookery 
with a Chafing Dish. The author has been caterer for the Con- 
tinental hotel, Philadelphia, Astor house, New York, and other 
leading hotels, and knows whereof he speaks. It will be a very 
convenient guide for housekeepers and others, who wish to excel 
in preparing palatable dishes. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 50 cents.) 


The quaint sayings and pretty ways of a child are recorded in a 
book just issued, entitled Marjorie and Her Papa. Robert 
Howe Fletcher tells how they wrote a story and made pictures 
for it, and R. B. Birch furnishes illustrations from designs made by 
the author. All the particulars of Marjorie’s home and life are given, 
and there is an abundance of verse scattered through the book 
that is marked by its freshness and originality. In the illustra- 
tions the artist has been very successful in presenting the charac- 
teristics of childhood, the humorous side being prominent. Old 
and young will find pleasure in the pages of this beautiful holiday 
one (The Century Co., New York. Square, 66 pp, in boards, 

1,00.) 


One of the greatest questions which the government has to 
consider is how to deal withcorporations. These, while conferring 
many benefits in carrying enterprises through successfully, that 
otherwise could not be accomplished, have usurped many privileges 
that do not belong to them. In some states of the Union they 
have even gone so far as to very nearly control the government. 
Corporations, their evils, and their remedies are considered by 
William W. Cook, of the New York bar, in a volume entitled 7/2 
Corporation Problem, \t required a lawyer to do justice to this 
most complicated problem. Mr. Cook has set forth their relations 
to the government, the people, and to each other in a masterly way, 
under the headings of various controversies to which corporations 
have given rise, remedies for the railroad problem,corporations as the 
owners of natural monopolies, trusts, and corporations and the 
republic. To the student of politics and sociology the volume is 
a most valuable one. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


That American artists are doing some good .work is shown by 
the new and handsome work, entitled Favorite Water Colors. 
In this volume are “ At Your Service,” by Francis Day ; “ The 


’ Cup that Cheers,” by Charles Howard Johnson; “ Vain Regrets,” 


by W. H. McVickar ; “ Dorothy,” by Percy Moran ; an “‘ Old-Time 
Merchantman,” by James M. Barnsley, and “ An Old Chest,” by 
James Symington. The pictures are printed on thick, heavy paper 
and the pages are sixteen and a half by twelve and a half inches 
in size. Following are sketches and portraits of the artists with 
carefully executed engravings of some of their pictures at the bot- 
toms of the pages. The front cover is ornamented with a half- 
length portrait of a young lady, in colors, with a white border or- 
namented with gilt scrolls. The remainder of the cover is orna- 
mented with various designs in white, gilt, and blue with blue 
back and corners. The volume will please the art-loving public, 
and will certainly be in large demand. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $7.50.) 


It has long been a theory with educators that we get our best 
education from the world itself; that God in making the World 
and Man, made the former to educate the latter. The traditions 
that have come to us from the medieval ages would make the 
world of little account ; the book has been offered to us for rever- 
ence. It costs no small effort to place one’s self on a just basis and 
answer the question: “ What shall I study to be educated?” 
The answer of the best minds is: “Study the objects that your 
heavenly Father has put before you.” How much more difficult 
this is than to put a book intotheir hands and say, “ Learn the 
first ten lines.” Principal Edward R. Shaw, of the Yonkers 
high school, has given much attention to the working out of the 
problem of teaching a child to observe and to think, as a result 
of that observation. His book, Physzcs by Experiment, has un- 
usual merits. It seeks to bring directly under the pupil’s observa- 
tion the reality itself, training him to observe for himself, to reason 
for himself, to test the accuracy of his inferences and observations 
by experiments. This is in accord with Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
idea, that in education the process of self-development should be 
encouraged to the fullest extent. Faraday used to say that he 
always wished to perform experiments for himself, because in this 
way he learned something that the description in words could not 
convey to him. The experiments proposed for the pupil require 
no expensive apparatus. Except for the air-pump, the actual out- 
lay for apparatus for a year’s work need not exceed fifteen dollars. 
The idea is kept in sight that it is what the pupil does for him- 
self that gives him interest in the subject ot a love for it. Itis 
certain that this book is a genuine contribution in the direction of 
oe modes of education. (Effingham Maynard & Co., New 

) 
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The little folks have had a specimen of the work of Ingersoll ard Pyle, who in his delineations has caught the spirit of the author. 
Lockwood in Little Giant Boad, that delightful book that took the These poems with their accompanying illustrations are sure to 
juvenile reading public by storm. He gives the same free range bring many smiles. None of the poems will cause more pleasure 
to his eT ae in the just published, entitled Lzt#/e Cag- than Dr. Holmes’ recent effort in which he exercises his humorous 
~r s That personage has some wonderful adventures ar Ae ag to the return of the witches. The book is bound in 

eer ener ae. Se Stones ta E>. Lockwood's quaint, handsomely decorated with brown and gilt, and has 

cclaiaali we may Say inimitable, s We are not sure that we gilt top and rough edges. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 1.50). 
ought to reveal the secret, but ; ” Captain Dopplekop was two 
separate children rolled into one. However we do not believe A novel full of passion and displaying much descriptive power 
this peers Bag detract from the pleasure to be derived from is Fennie's Ordeal, by Leon De Tinseau, translated Camden 
the book. Johnson furnishes many appropriate illustra~- Curwen. The heroine is a woman of great beauty talent as 
tions. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $2.00.) a singer, who makes her debut in Paris in the principal role of 

an opera uced by a composer who has acted as her protege, 

Dr. Holmes’ genial humor was never shown to better advantage and who has fallen violently in love with her. At this interesting 
than in that famous poem, 74e One Hoss Shay. This and “ How ney his young ward returns from Cochin China and becomes a 
the Old Horse Won the Bet” and “ The Broom-stick Train” are val for the young lady's affections. Thenceforward there is a 
issued in a handsome holiday edition liberally illustrated by How- reggie bene I love and friendship, enlivened by the intrigues 





Happy Baby! 


Because he is healthy. There is no baby comfort but in health. 
There is no baby beauty but in health. 

All his comfort is from fat, and most of his beauty. Fat is almost 
everything tohim. That is why babies are fat. It is baby’s wealth, 
his surplus laid by. What he does not need for immediate use he 
tucks under his velvet skin to cushion him out and keep the hard 
world from touching him. 

This makes curves and dimples. Nature is fond of turning use 
into beauty. 

All life inside; all fat outside. He has nothing to do but to sleep 


and grow. 


You know all this—at least you feel it. When baby is plump you 
are as happy as he is. Keep him so. 


But what if the fat is not there? Poor baby! we must get it there. 
Tobe thin, for ababy, isto lose what belongs to him. Why should 
the little mortal begin his life with suffering! 

Go to your doctor. Don’t be dosing your baby when all he 


needs is a little management. 


A little bookfon CAREFUL LIVING, of infinite value, will be sent free if you write for it to Scott & 
Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. 
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of the prima donna’s mother, who is a Roumanian by birth, and 
who has had a varied and interesting history. Death takes the 
composer off the stage and thus helps solve the difficulty. The 
book makes lively, interesiing reading. (Worthington Company, 
New York.) 


A most entertaining volume is the eighth series of Good Things 
of Life. The artists have worked their brightest thoughts into 
the pictures presented in the book, in which they represent some 
of the doings and sayings of society, and satirize many of its fol- 
lies. The pictures are excellent specimens of this class of art. The 
person with the “blues” will have a far different frame of mind 
after a half hour spent with these pictorial witticisms, (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York. $2.00.) 


Suggestions and Directions for Teaching Language is a 50- 
age pamphlet prepared, under the direction of Col. Francis W. 
arker, by the teachers in the Cook county normal school. It 

tells what not todo and also what to, the suggestions and direc- 
tions being the outcome of the best teaching experience in this 
country. There isa wonderfnl amount of help for teachers in 
these few pages. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 15 cents.) 


Never has Whittier’s popular home idyl Swow Bound, been seen 
in more attractive setting than in the new holiday-edition just pub- 
lished. Thousands who have read the charming descriptions of 
New England life, interspersed with reflective passages, in this 
poem will want it inthis beautiful shape for themselves or their 
friends. The book is bound in white, with blue lines around the 
border of the front cover, the title and decorative designs being 
of the same color. The paper, type, and printing are well-nigh 
perfect, the beauty of the work, being enhanced by redinitials. E. 
H., Garrett, furnishes the illustrations, which are executed in the best 
style of the photogravure. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of the 
author. (Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


In a large octavo volume of over four hundred pages, Mrs. 
Frances Fuller Victor tells of those wonderful states on the north- 
west corner of our country, Oregon and Washington, under the 
title of A/antis Arisen. She writes from first knowledge, having 
herself traveled up and down the coast and studied miuutely the 
present condition and future possibilities of the country. The book 
is sufficiently historical to give one an idea of how this invaluable ter- 
ritory came into possession of the United States, and of the hardships 

-endured by those gallant men, especially Lewis and Clarke, who 
first explored it. The author dwells particularly on the Puget 
sound region whose commercial possibilities are such that not 
even’ the most enthusiastic Westerner can form an adequate 
idea of them. A large part of the trade of the great empires 
of China and Japan will fall to these wonderful young cities on 
this sound. ‘Tacoma is described under the name of the a of 
Destiny, and such it seems, if one may judge by its marvelous 
growth. Due attention is given to Seattle, Port Townsend, 
Olympia, and other cities of the sound, as well as to the topograph- 
ical, botanical, and geological characteristics of the two states. 
Graphic descriptions are given of Portland and the region about 
the Columbia river. The book will be read by thousands who are 
residents of the states described, and by other thousands who are 
casting longing eyes towards the great Northwest. (J. B. Lippin- 

-cott Co., Philadelphia. $2.50.) 

’ + 


An import work tracing the course of history from the Christain 
era to the present day is The History of Modern Civilization, a 
hand-book based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s Histoire Som- 
maitre de la Civilisation, \tis a volume of nearly six hundred pages, 
and, as its title implies, touches upon all the complicated move- 
ments that have brought the nations to the development they have 
attained to-day. In order to fully appreciate the book, however, 
one must have had a somewhat extensive reading of works that are 
more narrative in character. With this foundation one can follow 
with the keenest relish the account in this volume of the break up 
of the Roman Empire, the formation of the Eastern Empire, the 
chaos following the incursions of the barbarians in the West, the 
rise of the church, the birth of feudalism, the struggle between the 
kings and nobles, the crusades, the commercial cities, the Reform- 
ation, the growth of democracy, and the industrial and colonizing 
movements up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
the book is also an excellent epitome of the movements in science 


and an outline history of literature, and especial notice is: 


taken of the effect of certain inventions on the course of civiliza- 
tion. The story of civilization in Europe could be spread over 
many volumes. To get it into one required great condensation, 
and hence many things have been touched upon lightly, The 
proper proportion, however, has been observed and no important 
subject has been overlooked. The history has been written very 
a pape and the style is clear and direct, making it pleasant as 
well as profitable reading. There are numerous excellent illustra- 
tions, besides tables showing political movements, etc. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.) 
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Louis Albert Banks calls attention to the oppression of the 
worthy poor in his bookon WAzte Slaves. Dr. Banks is aclergy- 
man, independent enough of the cushioned pews to speak his 
mind freely concerning the monstrous injustice suffered by work- 
ing people and particularly by working women. He does not 
Lome from hearsay, but of what he has seen with his own eyes in 
the slums of cultured and aristocratic Boston. His efforts are 
devoted principally to revealing the abuses that have arisen under 
the “ sweating ” system by which work is farmed out by merchants 
to unprincipled middle men who cut the prices down to starvation 
rates, fine the workers under every pretext, and impose numerous 
other tyrannies. Under this aed system the women suffer most 
and it has come to that point where they find themselves better 
housed and fed in jail than when engaged in honest labor 
outside. Mr. Banks answers the contention that most of these 
—— are foreigners and that they are better off than in their own 
ands, with the argument that they are setting up a standard of 
life here, and the tendency will be to reduce our working people to 
their level. WAzte Slaves is an important contribution to a grow- 
ing body of literature on industrial and social subjects. All 
honor to such brave, strong champions of the feeble and oppressed ! 
May they usher in the day when the wail that “ reached the rich” 
in Hood's Song of the Shirt will no longer be heard. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


Literary Notes. 





Ginn & Co. have in press Short Courses of Reading in English 
Literature, by C. T. Winchester, professor of English hiterature in 
Wesleyan university. 


—The Present Condition of the Peasants in the Russian Empire 
is the subject of a paper submitted by Vicomte Combes de Lestrade 
to the American Academy of Political and Social Sciencé (Philadel- 
phia) and published by the academy. 





The educational publications of Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
include those on art, astronomy, book keeping, grammar, literature, 


German, Greek, mathematics, Latin, music, history, and many 
other subjects. 


— Melville D. Landon, better known as ‘“‘ Eli Perkins,” has put 
the result of his experiences of thirty years on the lecture platform 
in a volume which the Cassell Publishing Company, New York, 
will soon have ready for publication, He relates anecdotes of 
many famous men, both living and dead. 


Magazines. 


——tThe notable feature of the October Magazine of American History is the 
group of famous portraits of Columbus with the accompanying article. 


—An important article on “* Simple Methods of Sewage Disposal,” by Dr. C. 
W. Chancellor, of Baltimore, and one on the ** Duty of Government in Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis” by Dr. L. P. Flick, of Philadelphia, appear in the 
October Sa: étarian. 


—A celebrated rabbi of Great Britain has an article in the November Nor/h 
American Review on the barbarous treatment of the Jews in the Russian em- 
pire. Madame Adam answers in the negative the question, ** Does the French 
novel picture faithfully the life and customs of France?" In consequence of 
the abuses of government in many American cities, the articles by Ex-Mayor 
Hart, of Boston, and the mayors of Baltimore, Buffalo, and St. Louis will be 
eagerly read. Signor Crispi, late prime minister of Italy, contributes the first of 
a series of articles on “ Italy and the Pope.” 


—Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan university, contributes an article to the 
November Century on “ The Food -Supply of the Future ’--the first in a series 
whi.h will have especial value to farmers. The writer believes that, on account 
of the great advances being made in chemistry, there will never come atime 
when there will not be food enough for the human race. Another very inter- 


esting article is that by William T. Coleman on the New Orleans lynching, in 
which he tells what the vigilance committees of California would have done 
under similar circumstances. 


In the Educational Review for November, President Hyde, of Bowdoin, points 
out what is to be the policy of the small college, now that great universities have 
been developed. Dr. Willaam H. Maxwell has a paper on the “ Literature of 
Education.” Miss Annie Tolman Smith describes in detail the provisions mace 
in Europe for the pensioning of superannuated teachers, and suggests the inaug- 
uration of a similar policy here. Prof. Wm. B. Smith, of the University of Mis- 
sour, in a novel article entitled ‘* Twelve versus Ten,” argues for the overthrow 
of the decimal system of tion. The disc on “ City School Super- 
vision and Practice Teaching” are continued by Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, and Chancellor W. H. Payne, of Nashville, Tenn. There are also articles 
on ** Women as Teachers,” “ Recent Changes in the Regents’ Examinations in 
New York,’’ “* The New School Law for St. Paul, Minn.,”’ the Socratic Method 
of Teaching,” and the ‘* Educated Proletariat of Germany.” Book revi. ws are 
contributed by Profs. Wilson, Hart, Giddings, Johnson, Pres. Thwing, and the 
editors. : 
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Her Last Remark was “SCISSORS.” 


You remember the Old Story, of course, 
Scissors is also the, ‘agest thing we have to 


In response to Fo age requests from our customers we have placed 
line of school £8, which we believe will sat- 


on the market a 

isfy all ordinary demands, both service and price being considered. 

fhe * Daisy ™ scissors has black handles and very blunt ts, = 
wn as 


“PBC tool for the price at which itis sold. The other, 
~ Co.” scissors is a superior article and fitted for any work which 

uired of it in the school-room. All of these goods are of 
solid ch well riveted and calculated to stand the wear and tear to 
which they would naturally be su ted in the hands of little children. 
The points are so rounded as to = them perfectly safe. 


PRICE, POSTAGE. 
, wen oy RR - - - -*$.10 free. 
“ Daisy,” pee, ee ee 7 
“M. B. Co. ‘each. ce) pe aon 
“M. B. Co.,” per dozen, - - 1.25 .14 


t New Y 
game cok ce ~ > Reali Clinton Hall, Astor 


~ WILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. | 





G5 before young people a high 
aim and purpose in life and you 
develop a healthful ambition to 
meet and overcome the obstacles 
with which they have to contend. 


oe menes = Ln gap oat Famous " Books have prob- 
done as much in this pan 0 thy Samar ase 
* ore the public. Her latest volume. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN 


ust published, is winning mendation from 
the press, bY every ue ment desirable book 














seen Itlustrated with Portraits. $1.50. 


Mrs. Bolton’s Other Books are : 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous - 
Girls Who Became Famous - - 
F Men of Science - - - 





AN aewER TO A HOST OF INQUIRERS. 


PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. 


An Elementary Text-Book for Schools. By Epwaxp R. SuHaw, Ph.D., Principal of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
High School, and Lecturer, School of Pedagogy, University of the City of New York. 


320 Pages. Cli th. Price for Introduction, $1.00. 


This book makes the study of Physics fascinating to the pupil. It cultivates observation, leads the 
student to reason upon what he observes, to <'evelop invention in devising new ways of showing the appli- 
cation of laws, and to make the knowledge gained readily available for use. 

It gives a systematic and ‘he laws treatment of the subject of elementary physics. Following the experi- 
ments is a full text, in —_ the observed are stated and discussed. Problem and questions accom- 
pany the sections and cha: 

illustrations have on made expressly for the work, and are not the conventional ones. 

Excepting the air-pump, the apparatus necessary for performing the experiments may be obtained at 
an expense not exceeding $15.00. 

Specimen Pages showin the plan of the work and the character of the illustrations, will be 
sent on application. Copies for examination may be had at the Introduction price. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & COMPAKY, Pubs.. 774 Broadway & 67-69 Ninth St., New York. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER ~~ he thoroughly 
practical norma! training in 
FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 
The Method of Instruction is that of 
HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
ary of Drawin throughout the country. 


J. G. Fitch, of Enland, in his Report to Parliament, for the ~~ of Education 
io 1885. devoted a special section to a description of the work of these C 


Oireware giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 


BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL. CHEL- 
SEA, ANDOVER, MASS., MANCHESTER, N. H., MERI- 
DEN, CONN., BROOKLYN, N.Y., CHARLESTON S. C., 
and hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country are using 


Bradbury & Emery’s ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. The publishers are daily receiving most gratify- 
ing evidences of its success, and testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 








12mo. 














Sample Copy sent for 50 Cents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


PREPARING TO READ; 
Or, The Beginning*tof School Life, 
By MARY A. SPEAR, State Normal School,’ West Chester, Pa. 


WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED DRAWINGS. By D. R. Augsburg. 
Boards. Price, 50 Cents. 








Miss has no superior in the coun as a teacher of the art of teaching children how to begin school 
life, D. R. Augsburg isa qunbas tn tnd ant of Gaining teases te Gow cally everpaeg chdeettpen te 
A good foundation is nowhere more than In she toasting of sent and in learning to read. Many a 
pri who means well u fails because she Bot underetand nature oF amount ot 
con we work before a child is able to nead ~H ALT with ease and witha sree tome 
ae ene book, i bead > taneher A, fail AA teaching reading with emiueut success whave whatever 
made at home following thir with ke — 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, nae 





Famous American Authors - - 
Famous American Statesmen - 
someone English Authors _ = 

Ev Asticts - - 
Stories From Life - - - 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL ana TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach 1 in the Public Schools of the State. 


¢27~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person 
of these sc —_ sbould apply to 
sioner or Superintendent Pa will forward a 

Ea. m for appointment to the State Su 
insendent, and it will be sent by him to the 
which the appotntment is made. 


yey - 
is Sc’ 1 Commis- 








ft DM SSION .— must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good mora moral character, and gus pase op cuamine- 
tion at the sc ie and Gram 
eaonting ot be completed ts ¢ a 
term of in Geography, 
ing and Spelling, 
A DIPLO a oan 
=r. & A of a Union gt 
ite, or a ist otis ar tes grace 


fisstoner’s 
Certificate obtained in fi Ty} A will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EXPENS —There are no expenses for sultion or 
the use of tex 8, and fare one way is refunded 
each student uxt Books, Gnd Supe ons wer ty reruns 


the several schools send 
as follows: 


For particulars concernin, 
for circulars to the 





Breekport. ........ Cuas. D. McLeax, LL.B 
BRIO s 2 00 ccnccsesed James M. Cassery, Pu.D. 
Cortland. Francis J. Cazner, Ps.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo............. Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... Frank 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ............ James M. Mitxx, Pa.D. 
Gn nace cocsoces B. A. SHELDON, PH.D, 
Plattsburg.......... Fox Houpgx, LL.B. 
Potsdam,........... TxHos. B. S1IOWELL, Ps.D 


f wretning classes 


as 
the followt ub; matters com e for the N 
Courses : “arith oe Grammar, Dosert gr and Pollt- 

y, American History Civil Govera- 
ment. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place. NEW YORK. 


All the large facilities of the proprietors for 
reaching principals and school officers are placed 
at the disposal of those who register with us 
Send stamp for new registration blanks and cir- 
culars, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Preprietors, 








H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 
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The Publisher’s Desk. 


Common experience is usually quite in 
accord with advanced medical and scientific 
authority. Those who use Packer's Tar 
Soap for ordinary toilet purposes find it 


possessed of the highest qualities; it is Mr. 


grateful to the senses; it is detergent, and 
by its use the skin is made delightfully soft, 
smooth, and elastic, and its normal texture 
and tint improved. Young people afflicted 
with acne, and a succession of unpleasing 
pimples on the face, find that a daily appli- 
cation of Packer’s Tar Soap will do much 
to rid them of this disagreeable affection. 
In fact, there is no use of a toilet soap to 
which Packer’s Tar Soap is not applicable. 


Are your plans all settled for the next 
year? If not, remember that the American 
and Foreign Teachers’ agency introduces 
to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
professors, principals, assistants, tutors, and 
governesses, for every department of in- 
struction, and also recommends good 
schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, American and 
Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


Take time by the forelock. If youhave| Beautiful pictures are always a source 
a friend to whom you propose sending a/ of pleasure ; and when they faithfully rep- 
slight token or remembrancer at Christmas | resent views of all parts of the world, their 


time, prepare to send it now. Among the 
publishers and issuers of holiday cards of 
every description, none have attained al 
more enviable reputation than our old friend | 
H. H. Carter, of 3 Beacon St., Boston. | 
His cards and booklet packets have become | 
a necessity in thousands of families at 
Christmas time. By a careful perusal of 
the advertisement in another column of 
THE JOURNAL you will see remarkable op- 
portunities both for obtaining holiday cards 
and also the best and most useful kinds of 
writing paper at low prices. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS sell well because they 
cure, 


OuR TIMES and THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER hold an important place on the 
teacher’s desk, Comments on current events, 
their causes, results, and hints for research, 
in OUR TIMES, and courses, methods of 
study, and pedagogical help, in THE PRO- 
FESIONAL TEACHER, make both papers 
— for discussion in their different 
ines 


VAN HOUTEN’S Cocoa—Perfectly pure 





interest is greatly augmented, both for the 
| fortunate owner and his friends. Perhaps 
_no class of pictures gives more genuine sat- 


isfaction than fine ge ow by athorough 
j and competent artist. Such are to be foun 


in the grand collection of the Soule Photo- 
graph Co., 338 Washington street, Boston, 
whose catalogue comprises seven thousand 
subjects, and includes, beside other views, 
photographs of ancient and modern works 
of art, embracing the-masterpieces in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, together 
with reproductions of the best modern en- 
gravings and etchin “Some Famous 
Paintings and their omes,” “Some Noted 
Sculptures and their Homes,” are the names 
of two art books by Miss M. G. Duff. 
Arranged for illustration by unmounted 
photographs, and just published by the 
Soule Co, 


Before buying your lanterns and micro- 
scopes for home or school use write fora 
catalogue to the MclIntosh Battery & 
—— Co., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A, 

© have a high reputation for first-class 
goods in that line. Mention THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 





— instantaneous. 
Pure and Simple, is 
undoubtedly Swedish. 


Sloyd 
ae Modified to our needs 


it is a most practical method of 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 


Full information furnished, upon application, as tu 
BENCHES, TOOLS, 


expense, &c. 


MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


SUPPLIES AND ALL NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


15 & 17 Eliot St., BOSTON. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


ur cards 
thousands o 


or the «ton 
isfaction 


nf fe  bpsklet ot Uhrisem have become a necessity in 


Shristmas ti 
the first six packages for Si. » post-paid, 
set of nine packages for 4 post-paid. 


m guaran 
. o.%s and othe oceies Christman Cards, togetncr with a cut out 


, and a fine Birthday 


aha 
Now = “For 30. r 50 Conte, and 4 4 Conse for Postage, 10 large 


No ¢ 


Sse tai 
No. 5.—For 25 ‘ents, ene’ 
Ward's, and 


Tuck’s 
o. 6.—Feo 
Booklets i 
No. 7.—For 


ne 1.05, 
Seuvenir Booklets, together with a colo 


‘othe 
O. SUNDA T-SCHOOL, PACKET. For 
25 ta rds of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Card: 


e Souv 
1K or r $1. ee. and § t 
largest and 


ers, together with a shaped 


6 Conte for Pos e, a choice 
Cards, of L. Prang '0.’s, also a 


; garde. for together, wich a San a selection : « 


fen Calesdar 
ents forPostage, 
ul cards. 








justrated, a a foldi soa 
10Prang’s, 


tage, 5 Christmas 
klet, cut in form 0 an animal. 
and 8 Cents for Post handsome 
“Picture Book by 
CKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


AY © Cents, 





r50 Cents, As y ri Geate +4 Post 


one 


(THD AY P 


FOR TEACHERS. 5° Sa og ga 


cents for yy 
nd he 30 


Christmas comes but once a year. STA ims 


panting come day” orf 


PAPER, {\firivesy te ai leneesy fa 


PAPER BY THE POUND. Maeivao 


pumber o of sheets to a » 2 pound, sent on receipt o! 


tres io 
pe from. 


Better assortment 
on shales selection, $3.0 nd 20 cents for Post- 
cents, and 4 conte for postage, 8 cards, no tw 


8.38, 50.7 st 


nnive 


L NOTES RECEIVED. Novel- 
Conse and $i. -O0 each, for Birth- 
a ted with 


a whic! care for 


For ti wryiuabionatie Uses ts the s best . Pager made, 


edium-p cod, but Fin 
r. ma. 4 Is very osetia 
S._** Best and cheapest in the market.”’ 
ces lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper 
@ cents a pound and upw: with prices and 
These papers are the correct size and finish for 


SPECIAL OFFER. 2% iroad stat one eee ee and take advantage 


ents and Deale 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. fere.te SereatcoRe ets 
bo 


gat Seanotne 


d 
xoe of eenslonery, plain or i 
» sure te give satisfactio 


Street 
We oe oe. 
$1.00 to 


les Gea 
the Fee. O0 app 


wey TGines day lavitene eaeie, 


We 2 oe 
aminated, fer 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


H, H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 Bast lérn Street, 
New Yous 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


DRY GOODs. 





“,| COMPOUND INTERES 


l the work is done on our a —— ~~4 De 
tee satisf: 





Dress Goods. 
New Shipments. 


A special exhibit of late importations 
of Dress Goods will be made on Monday. 

The November Novelties show many 
new ideas in weaving, style, and colcr. 
Winter-weight Crepon in rare shades; 
Leavy ribbe Bedford C Cord; Poplin Plaids 
in briliant colorings ; Scotch “Invisible ” 
Plaids with knots of bright colored silk. 

New and elegant designs in Printed 
Cashmere, Alsatian Satin-Striped De 
Laine and Printed Bedford Cord—for tea 
gowns, etc. 

For out-door wear, fresh importations 
of Irish Frieze and Aberdeen Homespun 


Increased varieties in Bengaline. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Contidentes 
of the Home 
Association (assets SGTS.O00), denble in 
le in 

——. Can be accrued 


in seven years, 
interest anytime on 30 days notice. This form of in- 


0 veetment pays nevrly three times as well as an ordinary 
Pam highest 


phiet, with free. 
TP hewuALt. Manager,533 Orexe! Building, Phila. Pa. 





New Yor« Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


University of the City of New York. 
Henry M. MacCracken, D D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


a gg ica all departments of higher ped- . 
odean cellent facilities for the study of meth- 
and ao Students can — mselves 
teaching. Lectures daily at at +P. M . and Satur- 
aioe Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Master of Pedagogy. (P. M) and — 
(Pd.D.) Term trem Oct. to May. 
rculars cos information sent on ap —¢ 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D.. 


The Proteesor of will instruct a a 
ted number by pene Ag 


of 
Ci 





Select cooking classes just being formed by licensed 
and accomp! teacher, A meal taught in each 
lesson. Saturday morning classes for teachers. For 

‘urther particulars address 


44 East 74th. St. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 














Teacuers Co-Opgrative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 


1 mbitious for advancement rather than those 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 









without positions. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
SEND TO ANY = THESE AGENCIES Tor ite age ACRNOY mg ty FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston. oa otis Bo <>} ag Ply re ecee ie: Pe 


Bik, Chattanooga, Te: |, Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations. No charge to School Officers. 


TEACHERS’ 


American and Foreign 
Musicians, of both Sexea, for Cuiversition, Col 
Families, and 
carefu 
, Selling and renting of 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th 8t., New York City. 





ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 






and 





Churches. Circulars 
lly ae > 
school 





E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 









Registration free to January 1st, Send stamp for Application Form. 
w. A. CHOATE & CU., Props, 24 STATE ST., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. ALBANY, N.Y. 





WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 
Br ad pe ey ee 
$6 per month. Address, 
c. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


pad Lag AA 9 or 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency |AMERIGAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


iotior Peoteasees, —~ ants Ta su-| Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 

and Governesses forevery department of instruc- | in all departments. Employers servea without 

pa recommends good schools to parents. Call NO FEE aa saath 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Vesanetes ta vastety. Dorm terctamp. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 

Late R.E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York, | *?” 

23 Union Square, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 











Teachers seeking ane and atm, ©. Cc. B. RUGGLES & Co., 
these viene ge at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) BRoom C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI OHIO. 
— 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 


| ESTAPLISHED IN 
isso. 








Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 






















oom BAUER. 
N* 7a DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 























Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





1855. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
N Established 
8 East 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 











BRIDGE TEACHERS’ peace 
110 Tremont St. soins OOSTOR Fe 10 Globe 


as + PAUL, MNS. MiNW 
Goo p places for for successful teachers. 














For salaries, or change of location 









address eachen hers Co-operative Association, 70 76 
“TEACHERS WANTED. 





NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ut fT OTe aearrces. 


Bor 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 












Subscribers to this paper who are desir. 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 













Pens, 100 











Eagle Colored Pencils. 


Made in over 50 different Colors. Very con-|E 100 Elastic. 
venient and useful for teachers, in marking 


exerises. For Colored Map Drawing, etc., they 


<> EAGLE PENCIL CO) 


E i20 Extra Fine. 






Pens, 170 


ES et 













E 160 Pliable. 
E 170 Medium Fine. 








are. cleaner, cheaper and better than Water 
Colors or Oil Paints. 





. if i > 
Any Color, 76 Cents per Dozen, Postpaid, | Uiformity, S 
latest Improved 

Highly recom 








Correspondence Solicited. 


EACLE STEEL PENS 


Made by a New and 


Samples sent on application. 






Unequatied for 
moothness and Durability. 


gins Process—by the 
AMERICAN Machiary. 
mended by prominent educators. 













EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., New York. 
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SCHOOL:JOURNAL 


-NEW-YORK-AND:CHICAGO- 


Pus.isHep: WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 
Per year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. $2.50 


THE SCHOOL pOUReAs., | - - 1,00 
Primary Edition. Mont 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITU ar 
Hius- 


bent ~~ wee TROVE. Monthly. 


trated 
bem PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - = oer 
Club Rates on ‘on Application. 

Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., 
Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address all 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Cliron Place, (8th 8t.,) NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 

185 Wabash Av., Chicago, U1.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. 1. CHARLOo, Mgr. Advertiwing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


By a curious coincidence 205 new sub- 
scribers were received last week for THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. The count was care- 
fully taken and tallied with the number re- 
ceived the previous week. 


1.25 





The Primary number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is rapidly becoming popular. 
Many teachers are taking this because it 
is first, a primary school paper, and second, 
because it combines with it material avail- 
able to all grades of school work. A care- 
ful examination of the rich numbers of THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL mus? convince 
teachers of its value. 

The surest test of a newspaper’s worth is 
found in the advertising patronage it enjoys. 
Wise readers and a Wide circulation bring 
to THE JOURNAL a large list of worthy ad- 
vertisements. Many teachers tell us that 


one of the first things is to look through | 


the pages for new books and announce- 
ments. Teachers mentioning THE JOURNAL 
may be sure of courtesy and prompt replies 
by advertisers. 





~~ 


VAN HOUTEN'S 





“I said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says /, 
Try Van Hov- 
$ rEN’s Cocoa.” 


MRS. GAMP. 


Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus™ 
tad Dersio what Othe aste 
> —and weloping the Delicious Flavor and 


“ Once tried, used a 
A Substitute for Tea a in. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


, agit not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 

per VAN HouTEN & Zoon aede Street. 

How Li pd or 4 Wabash Ave. and 

sample can, containing ~~ for 36 to 40 

cape, wil Pyreared only the inventors, ain 
on e 

Houten & Zoon, “4 Boasd’ 


aon 























Positions for teachers are found by writ-| 
ing the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BU- 
REAU of which Mr. H. S. Kellogg is man-| 
ager at No, 25 Clinton Place, New York 
City. 

Recently a Staten Island teacher wrote 
the manager for a position and because of | 
nearness, ability, and ambition, within a 
week had the choice of two positions, one ! 
of which paid $600. Yet this teacher had | 
only taught one year and was not a normal 
graduate. 

Normal and college graduates are wanted 
for positions paying $400, and upward. | 
Music and drawing at $600. English 


3° | branches and music in private school, $400. 


Primary normal teacher of methods, $600. 
New England high school principal, $1,400. 
Principal in New York State, $800, High | 
school assistants, women, $600, $700, and 
$750. There are many positions vacant | 
and live teachers should write fully about 
themselves, enclosing copies of any letters, 
with photograph, asking what the chances 
for advancement are. Last year’s business 
promises a large increase during the winter 
and spring. Teachers will do well to be 
prepared for an advance in salary. 

If your school needs improved : stereopti- 
cons, magic lanterns, or lantern slides, 
Messrs. A. T. Thompson & Co., 13 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass., make a specialty 
of this class of goods—for schools, colleges, 
and home amusement. A catalogue will 
be sent free. 





One of the most interesting books of the 
season—or of any season—is that on 
“ American Woods,” by Mr. R. B. Hough, | 
Lowville, N.Y. itis a book on woods, ' 
containing actual and authentic specimens, | 
and is one of the most beautiful as well as 
instructive books ever published. 

Before you buy yeur typewriters take a 
look at the “Densmore.” It has many im- 
provements and a high standard. It is in- 
vented, owned, and controlled by men hav- 
ing had fifteen years’ experience on type- 
bar machines. It combines simplicity, 
strength, durability, high speed, easy action, 
permanent alignment, convenient inter- 
changeable carriages. It has a standard 
key-board, with shift carriage for capitals. 
Address the Densmore Typewriter Co., 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Everybody well kuows there is no baby 
comfort but in health. There is no baby 
beauty but in health. All his comfort is 
from fat, and most of his beauty. Fat is 
almost everything to him. That is why 
babies are fat. It is baby’s wealth, his sur- 
plus laid by. What he does not ‘need for 
immediate use he tucks under his velvet 
skin to cushion him out and keep the hard 
world from touching him. This makes 
curves and dimples. You knew all this—at 
least you feel it. To be thin, for a baby, is 
to lose what belongs to him. Don’t be 
dosing your baby when all he needs is a 
little management. A little book on care- 
ful living, of infinite value, will be sent free 
if you write for it to Scott & Bowne, 
Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Sloyd is a most practical method of Edu- 
cational Manual Training in wood. Of 
course you want to know all about it. Full 
information, as to: expense, benches, tools, 
models, drawing hand-books, supplies and 
all necessary equipment, etc., may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Chandler & Barber, 15 
Eliot St., Boston, who have supplied many 
public and privgie schools of this country 


A Fair Trial 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will convince any reason. 
able person that it does possess great medicinaj 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle wil! 
accomplish @ miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive bencfit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, al! 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Reed poison, 
gave mea noble appetit dache and 
dizziness.” L. NASON, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for#5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 





For the Skin, Scalp and © mew For sale TI 
. TT sale a 
as e 


sealed on 
=eete Uke Birth Marks, Moles, War nk 
E and Powder Marks, Scars, Fittings. "Rednes sof 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimpies, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open $ a.m. to § p.m 





PEARS?’ 
SOAP. 


but beware of imitations. 





GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of Cputice and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful armcates of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, M Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a Welicate y flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy, doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such afticles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by yo! ourselves wel fortified 
with ure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with dy water or milk. Sold enly 
in half- gene tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & C2X., Homepathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. 








and Englan : 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. ° 
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NN Le 
sheer 
DiseASE a” 

eC URED BY 
A 2/ @iticira 
Aye A HUMOR pA THE SKIN AND SCALP 
pm “4 I burnin ning, scaly, crusted, pl 


ply. or ae ith loss of hair, and every im 
punty of the blood, oy r simple scrofulous, 
and eco- 

TES, 





coricura SOAP, an cuquiaite kin Purifier an 


Amalaque Caffirs, who inhabit the region 
at the head waters of the Orange river, are 
the biggest recorded eaters. Captain Wiss- 
man saw one of these fellows eat up the 
hind-quarter of a sable antelope in the course 
of a single night. Twelve pounds of meat, 
together with heaping panfuls of boiled 
marrow, curds, and maize porridge, is readily 
stowed away by a sole individual at a sit- 
ting. These Caffirs are big feeders and are 
also resolute fasters. Captain Wissman has 
seen then abstain from food for a week 
with a fortitude unsurpassed by Succi. 


During the aos Period, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S Soo Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY TEARS by LLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
anes WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT S 


Beautifier, and oma Dauenena RESOLVENT, the new | CESS. HES the SOFTENS the cums 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test of Humor Stays. all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
Remedies, when the best ph and all other | best remedy for D: CRA. Sold by 1 


remedies fail. Parents, save your children years 
# cy - and ——_ sufferi nag. Ww, -¥ 
sue Soneeeeen, 


ae eae 
ure ger very where. pared by Potts ; Soap, 
25e. ; RESOLVaNT, ah Pn ‘otter Drug 
and Chem Corporation. 
Send for “How to Cure Sthr and and Biocon D Diseases.’. 
Baby's = and scalp purified and beau-_ge3 
ee . by CuTICcURA Soap. «i 
ae pain backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated ee ty ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c’ 











DEAFNESS. AHEAD Noises cunen 


ben ali remedies fail. 
anly by F- Hoon, 658 Bway, Peer. Witte for book of Se REE 


THE K:'NDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
to primary teachers practical he! “ TYPICAL 
| end Pessoxs,” Sarah Page) Griswold. Co. Nor- 
— “COLOR AND Fae Josephine G. Locke; “Sci 
best writers, ad adapting ‘Kindergarten methods to 

by best w: 
primary work. 1 year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, % cents. 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st:, Chicago 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with — 2 mechanical construction to 


insure an artistic success ency 
“Havi every facility 4 for ey of work, I can 
now oy prices as consistent with first- 


class workmansh ESTABLISHED 


Dr W. J. STEWART 362 W. 23 St., HY. 





every part of the world. Be sure and ask or Mrs. 
Wit *s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 
Twent¥-five cents a bottle. 

Japanese servants are excellent, writes Sir 
Edwin Arnold in Scridner’s Magazine, if you 
choose them with discretion and treat them 
with the established consideration of the 
country. There is a univereal social com- 
pact in Japanto make life pleasant by polite- 
ness. Everybody is more or less well-bread, 
and hates the man or woman who is 
yakamashu—noisy, uncivil, or exigent. 
People who lose their temper, are always in 
a hurry, bang doors, swear and ‘‘ swagger” 
find themselves out of place in a land where 
the lowest coolie learns to practice an ancient 
courtesy from the time when he wobbles 
about as a baby upon his mother’s back. 
Therefore, to be treated well in Japan, as 
perhaps indeed elsewhere, you must treat 
everybody, including your domestics, well, 
and then you will enjoy the most pleasant 
and willing service. 


ting New York City ageace 
wee visiting New York City, save 
Express a and Hire, and stop at the Grand 
ba Hotel, op rie Grand Central Depot. 
Handsome! ished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day ‘havepean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Pourvensenste, 
— “4 —_ ie best. Horse o 
stages, elevated railroads depots. You 
can live better for less money at ee Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison Ys Co., Proprietors. 














Waar SURGEON-GeNneRAL MURRAY thinks of BOVI NINE: 


‘* Gentemen: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March Ist, 1887. 


“It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value 


“of BOVINI*E as a food preparation. 


I have used it for more than a year in a very 


“ aggravated case of nervous dyspepsia in my own family, and have found it to answer 
““ very much better than any one of the many preparations of extracts of meat before used. 
“I find that it keeps perfectly even in the warmest weather ;.is very easily pre- 

‘‘ pared for administration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every case in 


“‘which I have known it to be given. 
“* Very respectfully and truly yours, 


“R. MURRAY, M. D., 
Surgeon-General (retired) U. S. A.” 









pounds of trash. Thirty 


CET UR ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a of 


Delicious Tea send in 


INVALIDS 


Gain rapidly in health and strength by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
substitutes rich and pure blood, for the 
impoverished fluid left in the veins after 
fevers and other wasting sickuess. It im- 
proves the appetite and tones up the system, 
80 that convalescents soon 


Become Strong 


active, and vigorous. To relieve that tired 
feeling, depression of spirits, and nervous 
debility, no other medicine produces the 
speedy and permanent effect of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. F. 0. Loring, Brockton, Mass., 
writes: “I am confident that anyone suffer- 
ing from the effects of scrofula, general de- 
bility, want of appetite, depression of spirits, 
and lassitude will be cured 


By Using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; for I have taken it, and 
speak from experience.” 

“In the summer of 1888, I was cured of 
nervous debility by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”—Mrs. H. Benoit, 6 Middle st., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

“Several years ago I was in a debilitated 
condition. Other remedies having failed, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
greatly benefited. As a Spring medicine, I 
consider it invaluable.” — Mrs. L. 8. Win- 
chester, Holden, Me. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


red by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hits re all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools Churches, &c. 


eges va Established 
Ee TROY. -| iIs26. 
Description and prices on application 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Best gualty Copper «hn BELLS 


price 82,6 CHIMES 4 F PE, wits. 





















Bi finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

‘himes.Schools.etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VANDOZEY & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


rm e 





i et aaa 
OPIUM Morphine Me Habit Cured in 10 
o cured, 

DAD. STEPHENS Letenoe ohne 


PILES seces's T RELIEF ce Cure in 15 dayee 


es tory. Renan? MAILED + —¥ naares 
ES, Box 3290 New York City., N.Y 


SS see ee 
(NRE Be 
WAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 


or EDUCATION? 


Four Invaluable Books: 
NG’ A) 
BROW NING" o's EDUATI ATION AL, THE THEORIES. 


KELLOGG’S vrire ¢ oF PRSTALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 

QUICK’S EDUCATION AL RERC REFORMERS. Cloth 
330 pp. Net, postpaid, 

REINHART’S mistTesy OF FDUCATION. 
Limp cloth. 76 pp, Net, postpaid, 




















BL KELLOGG & CO. Hew York & Chicago, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools. Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple atticles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions 





Copies BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK.: BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








USE 
McCOSH’S 


LOGIC, 


Published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


var GURISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Late Sower, Potts 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. iene a=. tn Two Boo! : 

coial and Wena” mS oR 


| miciedt ta iigher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigorometry, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

's Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





AIRY’S 


TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
For COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By OsMuUND AIRy 
sr, ty The English Restoration and Louis 


With 15 Maps. $1.50. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 16 B. 16th St., N.Y, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 








NEW YORK. | 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York 
Pi ease send for cogamne ont ene list. Cor- 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 


Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books 


wherever puplished, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
coat leading characte ristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts. 
Division into Periods: a Su ve Method ; the insertion of = Anal for Review 
as eT, as a full set of Questions on 
Tilustrations ; S»perior Mechanical Execution ; 


ysis 
xts and Maps: Accurate, C Clear Distinct maps; Beautiful 
the best-equipt ~ school- book ever issued in the United States.” 


hk prea minent teacher says. “ It is 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLace, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston. 112 & 124 WaBAsH Ave., CHICAGO, 


SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME: 


Outlines for the Study of Art. SM Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Boox IV. 
L. ABBort, Providence, R. I, For mixed voices. By JonN W. Turts. 84c. 


Our American Neighbors: i G phical | Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Educational 
Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 60c,! Carpentry for Grammar Schools. $1.50. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








POTTER'S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY'|: choles 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 


MISS, ELIZA H. MORTON, Ra ee my hical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
ay Author ri Potter’s New Momentary Geogra’ = 
ith Miss popalar © NEW BLEMENTAE ¥ «com 


This book is just , and w' Morton's. — ae 
pletes the Series. These books , and full of new material, verified and made Fg 7 actual clas class 
Punts’ a an hey ot 


work, and are invested with a beau’ and acharm heretofore unknown ip a ae 
to both scholar. HA = 
Surnished on a Address 


#ion to Poy st50.. —- 
JOHN E. POTTER 4 CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Bought and sold 
SCHOOL BOOKS Pores? se 
hand—aAll kinds—Largest stock. Schools, 
dealers, and teachers supplied. Write us 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 and 77 Wabash tae CHICAGO. 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. 


now ready. Nearly 5000 
gitton full x aaa neh , ewe 
ping can tin recitations from 
this text hoo large classes ons school, with as 
ich ease an success as Mathematics and Grammar 


are _— aes & 3 
ice, $1.00. Delivered by mail orexpressfree. Send 





for sample copy. 


CEORCE ALLEN, Saiem, Va. 





AN INVALU4BLE HELP FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“ EDIT. - ON BERLITZ,” 


by amateurs. 7 

—— schools. Series o 12 Nos, $2.00; per No. 
examination half price, with 

ina by Raving po postage. Send also Send also for ree sample co? copy 


BERuts & 0. gy Madison 8q., N. Y. 


Cts 





Subscribers are specially requested to 
write to advertisers about ‘wher is adver- 
tised and alwaysto mention THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 








teacher a) Sent 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.), 8 
Our complete Catalogue of grand, new 
NATIONAL 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYON. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
Sole Agents: R. H. VOGDES & CO., 8. W. 


cor. 12th & Chestnut Stz., 


NATIONAL CRAYON CO., Philadelphia, ¥e*torv: West Chester, Pa. 





Ah he 


< - tl all os 
“x ~~ > “Sa. oH 


~~ = ik = os 


> 
ESTABLISHED 18p~. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year; 6 cts. a copy. 





Y “twin -N EW- ALN AND: CHICAGO: it 
i> >> yyy Gina EPPO PPP ELE 


N Selecting 
Text=Books 


always consult the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


Their long experience in school book 
making, 


Their unrivaled facilities, 
Their Great Catalogue, 
Their low prices, 


offer distinct advantages. 
Send for their List. Corres- 
pond with them and judge 
by results. 


American Book Company. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


T HE 


SCHOOL] OURNAL 


C4 4 






«t “ 
—. ~~ = > = 


i: 
NOVEMBER 14, 18or. Y 


18s by new — 


A Two-Cent Stamp 


stuck on an envelope addressed to the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane St., N. Y. 
and containing a request to have samples 
forwarded of 


Quincy Practice Paper 


will receive immediate attention by the above 
house. 

What is QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER ? The 
name “Quincy” tells where it was first 
adopted. The paper is either neutral tint in 
color or white, both suitable for pen and ink, 
and there are four styles of ruling to choose 
from. It is very saving of Copy-Books and the 
expense trifling. 

A fine assortment of Drawing Tablets and 
special ruled Spelling Tablets are also manu- 
factured by the 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Outlines of United States History, with Notes. 
(Exponential system), By J. M. Cattanan. By mail, 25 cents, 


Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General History. 
By mail, 50 cents. Large quarto, 102 pages, with wide margin for recording notes. 
Excellent for reference and for Collateral reading. Invaluable for “ Laboratory” 
work, for Readiag Circles, and for getting up Examinations. 


Revised Analytical Copy Books. 

Just adopted for the entire State of Missouri, under a Five years’ contract. All leading 
Copy Books were in competition. They were adopted by the Commission because 
they were the best, cheapest, most practical and artistic Series in the trade. Send 
for prices of these Copy Books. 


Analytical Writing Charts. 


$?-se per set. Consisting of eighteen double faced tablets, covered with six inch letters, 
spaced and analyzed. — 


Taylor’s Model History of the United States. 

By mail, 90 cents, The Author in preparing this work, thought that the philosophy of 
our National growth was much better for the pupil than the details of battle ; he 
therefore, has devoted more space to peace than to war. The.paramount idea 
has been to show the learner the steps of progress by which we have become a great 
Nation. The style is simple and concise, without ignoring the ordinary graces of 
composition. The treatment of the various subjects will be found to be free from 
partisan bias on controverted points in politics, religion, and sectionalism. The 
narrative will be found to be full of facts, and those the essential ones, 

Address 


The Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic. 


By mail, 58 cents. NEW OOEL. C COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. By mail, 72 cents, 
By H. H. Bever eLD, Ph.D. The Revised Model Elementary is used exclusively in 
the ee Public ‘Schools. It is also issued in parts, Part One covers the Second 

Part Two covers the Third grade, and Part Three covers the Fourth grade. 

efrehe” facet oh One reason that these books are better than many 

issued by older Houses, is that our plates are new, and the Author has had an 
opportunity to incorporate the latest and best educational features. 


The Virtues and their Reasons. 


Geas8 ts amt, Sith, Ons $:.35 by mail. Asa manual of Ethics, this isa new thing among 
note or insipid paragraphin this volume. The author 

has shown that it is possible to vy 4. a book on. E Ethics which will be acceptable to 
moral — no ae ee his creed. Instead of tracing all morality 
eet oe many t as there are virtues, 
relations. It isin a str sense, Democratic. 
ae enunciated will 


well equi to 
enter the everyday world, aie these princ to mount to — things. 
It is used in the Seventh and Eighth grades of the Chicago Public school: 


Hall’s Arithmetic Reader. 
22cents. This book is prepared for use inthe second age. By its use the 


er cam soon discover whether the pupil com the thought of the 
words he reads. The pupa is taught at an carly age to read understandingly. 


Hall’s Arithmetic of the Farm and Workshop. 


Bye cents. This book contains only practical problems. Prepare yourself to 
the examples that are constantly coming before you in the Sctivities of life. 


Webb’s New [lodel First Reader. 


By mai 





By am, 32 ome. mS the most —_ and o ey arranged First we 
ever published in country. No parent or rchasing it. Its 
Sciaed Uhusuediens ghee ond oaadeie eeniaindeion yeaah ~ 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CoO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Andrews M’f’g Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FU RNITURE 


N THE WORL 


a 
" all kinds, 
Blackboards 
Dustiless 
Erasers and 
Crayons 


Just Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


74 2 16 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
Anprews & Co., 152 Wasasn Avz., CuIcaco. 





Bank, a, School, Lodge, and Office 
urnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tul. 


arr TiScaa foct octet eean secceae 
A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVEL ATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 
Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 
Adopted{[by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
84 East 14th Street, New YORK. GRAND Rapips, Mich 


CIFFORD’S AIR-TICHT INKWELL. 
The 4 air- on Ink- 
well mad 


‘attached toany school 
eek. 








Sample, p’st-pd., ascs. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 
Rubber Tip and Suspen- 
ding Ring. 
Sample, 25 cents. 
SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached toany echool desk. Sample, 25 cents. 


eg ee 
Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen. Sch’l Furn’h's, 
24 STATE ST., ‘ALBANY, N.Y. 
1 E. 18th Street, N. Y. Crry. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE “ORION” DESK. 


Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 


3 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 43 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E. 14th 8t.,N.Y¥. 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA. 


SCHOOL & GHURGH FURNITURE 


“CROWN.” 


A.C. ELLIOTT &CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
9 West i 4th Street, NEW YORK. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Manager. 
2” Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 





Manitowoc MTZ. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., 


The Cele- 
brated 


“ OXFORD’ 


AUTOMATIC 


, SCHOOL DESK. 


Hoe before plactng you ant 
x Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





MODERN APPARATUS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Teachers and Educational Institutions interes- 
ted in using the latest improved and most efficient 
Spperetes, should send for our CATALOGUES, 
SSUE 6, covering every branch of the work. 


Name your ‘wants and get our special net prices. 
md discounts on orders placed before “ the 
ine. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICA 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


STATUARY ss 
asa orse Art Studies 


and Schools, 2500 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, wis. 


Descriptive amphiotfa 
ano 207 WasaAsH Avenue, CHICAGO- 





an BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Be and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
* PURE CHEMICALS, 


ools. 
EP-ILLUSTRATED Paic PRICED CATALOG 
furnished on application. _ 





Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art embracing reproductions 
of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen ; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. ‘Lantera slides to or- 
der. Send rs cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


“yome Kamous us Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Iilustration by Unmounted Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Tus JouRNAL. 





‘** AMERICAN WOODS.” 
A book on Weate, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. 


Send for a eieemnon JeunuAL 





BR. B. HOUGH, Lowville, XN. Y. 





EAGLEN?® 


2 
STAN DARD 
PENCILS. 





EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 


ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 
Ia 32 


23 


or Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples sent on application. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. ¥- 





ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street, New York. 
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JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 


vised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. Part IL. 
Reviicient and Medisoval. 473 pp. 12mo, $1.20, postpaid. 


“Tbe modern historian a very different work before him from that of the historian of 
century ago, Instead of the chronicles of the wars and conquests, accounts of the daily life of rie 
work Seeugnont m the spirit of 
ity, and maey — 
of 


o - 


trations showing objects tecture 
Of the work is the relief given to man- 
leat poise and the sti k in the fome as well as 
-Tespondence invited. 


ners, the tutious— e ita lar 
whol.” It is an important addition to our text-books on history. Co-res 
culars and sample pages pages mailed for request. 


BOOKS —, TEACHERS. 


Crocker’s Method of Teaching y. Notes of Lessons, by LOCRETTA 
pat = FY RL BN Public Schools. 50 cents. 55 cents 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By JonN TAYLOR. I6mo. Cicth. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


dotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The h interedtin 
Pables, Anse’ contained py this ite volume ‘Steines ant RA 5% . roorer= J 


BOSTON SCHCOL SUPPLY CO., - - 15B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Her Last now was “SCISSORS.”’ 


You remember the Old Story, of course. 
Scissors is also the. latest 1 thing we have to 


Cir- 


60 cents. 





In response to repeated requests from our customers we have placed | 5 ate 
on the market a line of school scissors, which we believe will sat- 
isfy all ordinary demands, both service and price being c 
Phe “* Daisy ” scissors has ‘black handles and very blunt points, but is 
a tool for the price at which itis sold. The other, known as the 
B. Co.” scissors is a superior article and fitted for any work which 

may be required of it in the school-room, All fl i -— ee oa “ 
solid steel, well riveted and calculated to stand th 
which they would naturally be subjected in the hands of li tittle ¢ children, 
The points are so rounded as to them perfectly safe. 


PRICE. POSTAGE. 
hm yp $ .t0 free. 
“* Daisy, r doze: 7 -14 
“M. B. oe oa free. 
‘**M. B. Co.,” per dozen, r. = -14 
ow Fe 22, Clinto Astor 
Call Ss New York S.-Y Room 22, m Hall, 


MILTON BRADLEY GO., Springfield, Mass. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


INTERLINEAR 


“We doamissto spend seven or eight JR 
Greek as might be learned an 
Virgil vast, 





No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


CLASSICS. 


merely scraping ing together so much miserable Latin and 
pbefully 1 in one year. ”—MILTON. 
Cesar, reach to teaches venal Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
d Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all ether systems. Price to to teachers. $1.1 
Sargent’s Standard on bare American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
teries, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Wi 


Pg wg for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, ; Sageeeen, and Offices, Send for 
catalogue to 





——— 


OS 


Tere aoe 


estimates and 
A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, 


AN InvaLvasLz MEL? For STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 
“EDITION BERLITZ,” 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY. NY:| “is2c. 


Description and prices on application 





segs FOUNDRY. 
ait, BELLS 
Price ocAlSd CHM 


The finest Church 

Cat eee Seattty of Balla fer urches, 

Write ta BOcnEta aaa be ind Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VANDUZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


BERLITZ & ©O., Pubs., Madison 8q., N. ¥. 





oe of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 


would be Eialy ty be inteseeiee, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen | ers 
copies. 








STORIES IN SONG 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. 


For KINDERGARTENS | 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLSI 
For THE NURSERY! 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful mel 
ody. This is the best possible collection ef songs for 
little children, 


IT CONTAINS 


the | DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 


MOTION SONGS. 

INSTRUCTION SONGS. 
SONGS OF ANIMALS. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
SONGS OE BIRDS. 

SONGS OF HOME. 

SONGS OF THE FARM. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 


95 Large Pages. Strongly Bound. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, §:. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. 
Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union see. ¢ Pouate, Be Two Books, com- 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 





Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the abeve. 
Mon s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





SAVE MONEY!! 


To Beards of Education 
and Principals of 
Schools. 

TO INTRODUCE 


BARNES’ 
INKS. 


We will send you ¢x- 
press or freight paid 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory: 


12 QTS. BARNES 
JET BLACK INK 


12 QTS. BARNE® 
WRITING FLUID. 
Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with Two 
Handsome Flint 
Glass Wells with 
covers,—all for 
$5.00, worth $13. 


BARNES’ MFG. CO., 


751 Broapwar, NEW YORK OITY. 





N Y EDUCATIONAL Our business is to 


BUREAU. ies oockere "te sed 
ed. be Tei ccamp for registrotion biash, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, % Clinton PL, N. ¥. 


tions in 
SSatways 
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mental and ph 


vents Brain 





most talented brain workers. oo 
mail ($1.) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 
votad Substitutes. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs. 


is nothing that so effectually restores the failing powers of the brain and nervous s 
pio’ gy oat health, under exconsive ge mental labor, as Crosby’s Vita) 
austion and Nervous Prostration. 





m, and maintai 
Phosphites. It — 








nEDA\ J OSTEELU PERS. 


MEDAL, 
1878. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ov ALL DEALERS minovenour mz WORLD. 






LLOTTS .... 
EXPOSITION, 


1889. 











McINTOSH BA 


LANTERNS 


—AND— 


MICROSCOPES. 


Y WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





TERY & OPTICAL C0., CHICAGO, ILL, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journal. 





WALL 


are indispensable in every first-class school. 
Write for 


Address, latest. 


MAPS 


We have the 
prices. 


KERR & POTTER, Dealers in School Supplies of all Kinds. 
44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





FoR OPTICAL 





or Parlor. 


In Class, Lecture Room, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


16 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 








Blackboard Cloth 


Send for Sample. 


R. H, GALPEN, 
* 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«oChemical Apparatus, 
is w Grane 


x Orders 
+ ; oY _° i - Now. 






Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 








Why 


not buy best quality bunt- 
ing fags? G.W.Simmons 
& Co.,Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass., will send catalogue. 


BEATTY 'S sorfsssiewant. sate 








IMPROVED! STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 
SLIDES, 






For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


‘3 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


If your Oil Lamp 
or Lime Light has 
givza trouble, send 
for our Circular. 











C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


sed and recommended by the 
with testimonials free. Druggists, or b o 
None genuine without this signature ws 0. 
printed on the label. 


A honic 


fasfort's id Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. Epuram Bateman, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

**T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we . For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :- Be sure the word “‘Hors- 


ford’s"’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


@ALIGRAPH. 








GREATEST SPEED! 
Rest for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 





le Case, No.1, - - - - 870.00 
Case, “ 2,- - = - = 85.00 
New Special, “« 3, - - - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 337 , New-York. 
14 West 4th Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, elphia. 





ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





